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Attractive Maryland Country Home Nearly Two Centuries Old 


Our illustration shows the home of Capt Robert S. Emory, Kent Co, Md, one of the most successful fruit grow- 
ers in this country. The house is about 200 years old, the bricks from which it was built having been brought from 
England. Extensive modern improvements were made in 1864. It is located on the banks of the Chester river 
and is surrounded by beautiful groves of native forest trees, including oak, maple, beech and holly. Frequently dur- 
ing the hight of the fruit season, Mr Emory finds it necessary to store fruit on the large porch and in the ‘basement 
underneath. At times, several thousand baskets can be seen temporarily stored here at one time. A large packing 
shed near the house is insufficient at times to hold the crop from his orchard. Mr Emory is 69 years old and has been 
engaged in fruit growing practically all his life. He makes a specialty of the pear, and is considered one of the best 
posted men on that fruit in this country. He has about 200 acres in orchards along the Chester river and has recently 
planted new orchards. He has about 645 acres of land, practically all of which is in a high state of cultivation and 
adapted to fruit culture. He is a close student of all matters pertaining to horticulture and is very liberal in giving 
his valuable experience to others. He has been untiring in his efforts to develop and protect the horticultural interests 
in this country, and is a leader of national reputation. 
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Device for Removing Posts. 
A. F. SHULL, OHIO. 





To remove old posts from a fence row is 
not always a light task. It is made easy, 
however, by the little 
| device .shown in the 
illustration. Make a 
| frame of four-inch 
square timber about 
three feet high and 18 





rr 


inches broad. In the 
upper end put a roller 
five or six inches 
thick. Near one end 
of the roller bolt a 
chain four feet long 
with a hook on the 
free end. Near the 
other end of the roller 

THE POST LIFTER. bore two holes one 
and one-half inches in diameter sev- 
eral inches apart, but at right 
angles to each other. To remove the post, 
hook the chain around it near the ground; 








then by means of two hand-spikes, turn 
the roller like a windlass, and the post will 
soon be out. 
Cheap Fodder Rack. 
Ww. B. M’LEAN, ILLINOIS. 
The basis for this fodder rack is two 2x8- 


in boards, each 10 ft long. These are round- 
ed at the ends like sled runners. Five 2x4s, 
each 5 ft 4 in long, are bolted to. these 
boards as shown in the illustration, every 
four feet. There are several 2x4, each 4 or 
5 ft long, spiked to the bridge boards in an 
upright position. These complete the frame. 
A tight floor is placed on the crosspiece and 
boards are nailed to the sides and ends up 
to a hight of 18 in. A space of 16 in is 
then left without covering. The sides and 


ends can be boarded up the remainder of 
These upper boards can be 
or space 


the distance. 


placed together can be left be- 








EASILY MADE FODDER RACK, 


tween them as seems best. Hay straw or 
fodder thrown into this rack cannot be 
trampled and lost because of the tight bot- 
tom and sides up to a hight of 18 inches. 
There is no loss of food. Grain feed can be 
put into this rack if desirable. The rack 


ean be transferred from one part of the 
field to the other simply by hitching a 
team of horses to it. This is very cheap 
and entirely satisfactory in our experience. 


A Pass Through a Cattle Fence—A gate 
in a pasture fence is often a source of much 
bother. A permanent passageway through 













OPENING IN A FENCE 

such a fence is shown in the cut. A per- 
son can step through it readily, and it is 
always open, but cattle cannot pass, and, 


THE HANDY MECHANIC 


unlike a gate, they cannot force it open. 
Such an opening in a fence can be made 
in a few minutes.—[W. D. 





A Convenient Kettle Support—There are 
many farmers in need of something con- 
venient to hang a large kettle on. Many 
support the kettle on three stones, which 
is unsatisfactory, especially if the heat 
cracks one stone and the kettle tips over. 
The accompanying cut is drawn from a 
photograph I took recently on a neighbor- 
ing farm. The cut comes very near to ex- 
plaining itself. The device consists of three 
moderately heavy pieces of wood for legs, 
which are attached together at the top 
by a heavy bolt. Some six or eight inches 
below the union of the three legs a heavy 
clevis is secured to the middle leg. From 
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THE KETTLE PROPERLY SUSPENDED. 


this clevis two chains extend downward 
to proper distance and double backward to 
fasten onto the ears of the kettle, which 
then hangs suspended. The length of the 
legs will depend on convenience and the size 
of the kettle they are to support. Those 
shown in the cut are 11 feet in length and 
were made from medium-sized well sea- 
soned fence rails. When the derrick is 
not in use it can be lowered, folded to- 
gether and laid away.—[C. P. Reynolds, 
Michigan. 





The Combined Harvester-Thresher har- 
vests probably two-thirds of the entire 
wheat of California. The great level fields 
of the central valley and even the slopes 
of the foothills make the use of this pon- 
derous machine practicable. It is usually 
drawn by 24 to 40 horses and harvests from 
25 to 45 acres per day. Four men are re- 
quired to operate it. 
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-IN FARMING” 


you understand modery 
methods as taught by Our 
Agricultural Course. 
Cost trifling compared with 
money-making ideas gained. 
Wim. P. Brooks, Ph. D. 
(Mass. Agricultural College), 
Head of Department. Course 
based on “Brooks’s Agricul- 
ture,” (3 vols., 800 pp., 300 illus- 
. trations). Just from press. Free 
toall students. Send for 35 pp. 
illustrated booklet, free. 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. 




































BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWINa MACHINE. Iteaws 
Gown trees. Fotdelize a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
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IUS oT present N is a good time 
to eave ag of it by grinding. The 
pnaker City Grinding Mini will 

it. C es and grins corn and cob, 
— mixes any other grain desired with i 
atone operation. The double hopper does 
it. Grindsall grains perfectly. Runs . 
@ mounted on bal! bearings. Sold on T: 
Send for 34th annual catalogue No. B, 
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Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either dee por 
shallow wells in any kind of soi] or gock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic CaR 
them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“yr ALLEN. A com ae history, description, 
mat > pro tion and fall directions for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 





house. The illustrations which embellish this work have 
been drawn from nature, and have been engraved es- 
The cultural directions are plain- 


fy state for this book. 


sees, arene and to the parm. Cloth, 12mo. ~—. 
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etek e Free of this and many “other public ations. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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Garden, Vineyard, Orchard, 
New presses, New style. 










GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


Farm Journal, Vicks’ Family Magazine and American Poultry Journal. 


Green’s Fruit Grower will be sent monthly for one year, together with one year’s sub- 
scription to all of above named journals, all for 50 cents. 
r Poaliry» aman we Home. 

n ideal paper for the home. 
four papers, $1.75. Our price, §@ cents for all for one year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 







Green’s Fruit Grower is authority on 
Established 1881. Circulation 100,000. 
Regular subscription for the above 
Write for sample copy. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
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Wonderful Mountain Peach Orchards. 


© 


PARTY of experts, includ- 
ing the peach kings, J. H. 
Hale and R. Morrill, a rep- 
resentative of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and 
others, was taken recently 
through the Alleghany and 
Blue Ridge peach belts as 
guests of the B & O railroad. Peach cul- 
ture in the mountain section of Maryland 
began about ’75 near Edgemont, Washing- 
ton county, from whence it has gradually 
extended along the Blue Ridge mountains, 
both north and south, until it is now a firm- 
ly established industry not only in Mary- 
land but in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
A competent authority estimates there are 
now over one million peach trees in Wash- 
ington county and that the shipments in 
1900 amounted to 700,000 bushels. The in- 
dustry is a growing one, new land being 
cleared and set to peaches annually. 

The Blue Ridge orchards range from 30 
to 60 acres in extent; - 
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years old. The combined holdings of the 
three Miller brothers amount to 2200 acres, 
placing them among the largest peach 
growers in the world. 

Their combined shipments of peaches this 
year were 131 carloads of about 600 bas- 
kets each. This conversion by a single 
family of nearly 2500 acres of rugged moun- 
tain land into bearing orchards is one of 
the most remarkable achievements in Amer. 
ican horticulture; only the indomitable will, 
courage, energy and enthusiasm of these 
young men could carry such an undertak- 
ing to success. Plums, pears, apples and 
grapes all succeed admirably in these 
mountains. 


ie 


Breeding for Official Butter Records. 


T. A. MITCHELL, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y. 





On Oakland Farm, Cayuga county, N Y, 
considerable attention has been paid to the 
making of Officially authenticated butter 
records by Holstein-Friesian cattle. Until 





the largest are the 

orchards of the Pry 

Brothers, near 

Keedysville, of 600 

acres. Generally the 

orchards are owned 

by valley farmers or 

village residents who 

live within a few 

miles. Some make 

their homes perma- 

nently in the high- 

lands, a notable in- 

stance being W. D. 

Hughes near Keedys- 

ville, the peach pio- 

neer on South moun- 

tain, a spur of the 

Blue Ridge overlook- 

ing the Antietam 

battlefield. Washing- © 
ton county -is an old 

and wealthy farming 

country. Its valleys 

long have been famed 

for their splendid 

farms. Mountain land 

suitable for peach cul- 

ture is here held at 

from $5. to $35 per 

acre, according to lo- 

cation and the char- 

acter of timber upon 

it. It is generally covered with second 
growth chestnut, most of which is burn- 
ed on the land, but some is made into lum- 
ber for shipping cases and fruit boxes. It 
costs about $20 per acre to clear the land 
and fit it for peaches. . 

Unlike the Blue Ridge country, the Alle- 
ghany mountain section of West Virginia 
is a wilderness of frowning mountains unre- 
lieved by valleys or substantial farming set- 
tlements. The primitive log cabin chinked 
with clay is still the typical residence. Land 
is cheap. Here H. W. & G. P. Miller of 
Berkeley county, West Virginia, were pio- 
neers. In ’90 they organized the Alleghany 
orchard company, establishing an orchard 
of 200 acres’ in Hampshire county, 
West Virginia. In company with L. 
P. Miller, a brother, they have estab- 
lished other orchards. In ’99 they 
planted 135 acres on Knobby mountain, one 
of the highest points in the Alleghanies in 
Mineral county. Previously they had estab- 
lished an orchard of 1000 acres in Morgan 
county, now four years old, and another 
of 600 acres a few miles distant, now two 





this fall no attempt to show at fairs has 
been made. It was with much hesitation 
that I started to the New York state fair 
with my herd, to compete with about a 
hundred head of the finest specimens of 
the breed from the best herds in the United 
States. How well I succeeded is evi- 
denced by the following prizes: Second 
on aged bull, third on yearling bull, first 
and sweepstakes on aged cow, first on year- 
ling heifer, first and sweepstakes on heifer 
under one year, first on herd, third on 
breeder’s young herd, second on get of sire, 
first on produce of cow, first and third in 


_three-day public butter fat test, ten cows 


competing. 

The sweepstakes cow, Flora Brank, shown 
in the photograph made by American Agri- 
culturist, was sired by Shadeland Brank 
and out of Betsey Bobbett 2d’s Flora. She 
is not only a show cow, but is also a busi- 
ness cow. At three years old she gave 9462.6 
pounds milk in 10 months; at four in an offi- 
cial test she gave 71.7 pounds milk in one 
day; 467.15 pounds in seven days and made 
17.10 pounds of butter in seven days, and 


For Week Ending November 16, 1901 
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PRIZE-WINNING HOLSTEIN AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


No. 20 


was awarded the association’s fourth bute 
ter prize in her class. Her daughter, Flora 
Brank 2d, at three years old, gave 66.05 
pounds milk in one day; 458.45 pounds in 
seven days and made 17.13 lbs butter in 
seven days, winning the association’s third 
prize in her class in 1900. 

By careful breeding and good care, great 
results are accomplished. The offspring of 
a first-class sire, from common cows, will 
usually produce twice the net profit 
their dams did. A sire is more than 
half the herd. Very féw can afford to use 
a common sire, they, not the registered an- 
imal, are fit, only, for the rich man’s use. 
Oakland farm herd contains about 75 head, 
including young things. The chief service 
bull in Mutual Friend 3d’s Paul, his sire is 
Paul DeKol, a son of the world-renowned 
cow, Pauline Paul. His dam, Mutual Friend 
3d, at four years made 22.83 pounds butter 
in seven days and her milk averaged 4.27% 
fat in official tests two years in succession. 
When his daughters come in use we expect 
to see that another step in advance has 
been taken. The im- 
provement of domes- 
tic animalsis very fas- 
cinating and removes 
largely the drudgery 
attached to the work. 
Attempt it in any line 
in as small a way as 
you please and see 
if the new interest 
does not made what 
Was once tiresome a 
pleasure. 


Good Points of the 
Ben Davis—T hat 
wonderfully pro- 
ductive western com- 
mercial apple known 
as Ben Davis, knock- 
ed down and tram- 
pled upon so _ fero- 
ciously by many 
would-be reformers 
in horticultural cir- 
cles, has proven it- 
self at the fruit ex- 
hibit of the Pans 
American exhibition 
to even resist and 
defy the unfavorable 
attacks which have 
been made to cause 
its downfall and de- 
cay as a commercial factor. The fine spec- 
imens of Ben Davis from the 1900 crop from 





from various states have been on con- 
stant exhibition, and have attracted 
as much attention in the eyes of 


the public as any other variety. To the 
fruit grower who has given careful study 
to this subject it is clear that Ben Davis 
has many good qualities not heretofore ac- 
corded it as a keeper when taken out of 
cold storage. After eating one of these 
cold storage apples the most skeptical must 
admit that in flavor and quality it makes 
up many of the good points it lacks in 
crispness. In the future we predict that, in 
spite of its stripes, Ben Davis will cut more 
of a figure in commercial orcharding than 
it has in the past, and that all the good 
qualities of this variety have not as yet 
been discovered. 


Protein in Alfalfa Hay can be substi- 
tuted for the protein contained in wheat 
bran and dry brewers’ grains when fed to 
dairy cows. This is the result of tests made 


at the New Jersey experiment station. 
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Much Moisture Needed. 


The weather throughout much of the 
country has been highly favorable for gath- 
ering late crops and also for other farm 
work, but somewhat at the expense of soil 
condition. Needed autumn rains are be- 
ing received but many more will be wel- 
come before hard freezing weather arrives. 
Official records show a positive deficiency 
in rainfall during September and October, 
and it is to be hoped that November and 
early December will do much to make 
this up. 

The actual rainfall has been far below a 
normal throughout most of New England, 
the middle and north Atlantic states, the 
Ohio valley, the upper lake region and in 
some leading sections of the central west 
and on the north Pacific coast. Portions 
of the gulf states show a heavy excess of 
moisture, and so with a number of coun- 
ties in the upper Mississippi valley. 
Throughout the Missouri valley as a whole 
rainfall has been more generous, consider- 
ably in excess of a normal in the Dakotas, 
eastern Nebraska, western Iowa, etc. 

The accompanying figures are compiled 
from bulletin just issued by the depart- 
ment of agriculture under the direction of 
Willis L. Moore, chief United States 
weather bureau. 

TWO MONTHS AUTUMN RAINFALL. 
[Precipitation in inches for Sept and Oct.] 
Normal Actual normal 





Portland, Me......cceees 6.96 5.28 75.8 
Pee. BERGE. . ccisccces' ROME 5.50 76.1 
New Haven, Ct......... 7.76 8.60 108.2 
BIER, TE Bec cscccccces GM 5.46 82.2 
ee SOP, WC OS ccccscece Gee 4.53 62.6 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 6.18 5.18 83.8 
Baltimore, Md.......... 6.86 4.00 58.3 
MertOt, Viicsccccscrcase 8.43 8.10 96.0 
Little Rock, Ark........ 5.62 8.67 154.2 
Palestine, Tex........+. 6.47 13.27 205.1 
Nashville, Tenn........ 6.54 4.87 74.4 
Louisville, Ky.......... 5.63 3.28 58.2 
Cincinnati, O............ 4.86 1.52 31.2 
Pittsburg, Pa.......se2- 4.99 2.36 47.2 
Rochester, N Y......... 5.26 4.48 85.1 
Cleveland, Ousccscccccce OS 8.18 129.0 
Lansing, Mich.......... 5.66 6.26 110.7 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 5.20 2.46 47.3 
a re 4.22 73.2 
St Paul, Minn.......... 4.89 5.94 121.4 
Des Moines, Ia.......... 6.24 4.70 75.3 
Springfield, Ill.......... 5.89 3.75 63.6 
Topeka, Ban.....ccc.ccs 456 8.82 193.4 
Lincoln, Neb........se+. 3.70 9.60 25.6 
Wanton, BD Dic ceccccs 4.29 8.24 192.0 
Denver, Col sherddanes: Ge 0.72 42.6 
Dodse, MOMecccccsccccee 200 4.14 159.8 
Seattle, Wash........... 5.78 4.26 73.7 
Portland, Ore........... 5.81 4.27 73.4 
Sacramento, Cal........ 1.26 2.16 135.0 


Storing Roots and Cabbages. 


Roots and cabbages present quite a dif- 
ferent propositon in storing for winter than 
do onions, squash or celery. They must be 
kept moist enough to prevent drying out 
and yet not so moist as to induce rotting. 
Likewise the temperature must be as low 
as possible, without freezing. Celery needs 
somewhat the same conditons, but onions 
and squashes must be kept at a consider- 
ably higher temperature and in a drier at- 
mosphere. Therefore their storage in pits 
or underground cellars is out of the ques- 
tion. 

The quantity which one has to store, and 
the periods at which the roots or cabbage 
are to be taken out influence the method to 
be followed. Cabbages are more inclined 
to heat when placed in large piles than 
roots, hence they need entirely different 
treatment. All vegetables which are stored 
in piles or pits out of doors need to be pro- 


tected from the frost, and from standing 
water which might settle around them. Se- 
lect, therefore, ground which is level and 
on which standing water never accumu- 
lates. A warm, dry soil with a southern 
exposure next a wall or building is the 
best. 


For cabbages, run four to six furrows 6 
to 8 in deep and shovel out the loose soil. 
Select a dry period to pull them when there 
is no water standing in the leaves, and strip 


ALL 


off all but the outer two rows of leaves. 
They may be pulled quickly with a potato 
hoe. Carry them without bruising to the 
shallow pit, and stand them heads down 
in rows only one tier deep. This pit should 
be made as long as required for the quan- 
tity to be stored. Cover them with 2 or 3 
in of soil, and as the weather grows cooler 
add more soil, until it is from 6 to 12 in deep. 
Then cover with leaves, cornstalks, coarse 
manure or straw another foot deep to help 
keep out the frost. A light covering of 
brush or cornstalks will help to keep the 
material from blowing away. The one pre: 
caution needed is not to put the soil on too 
fast. If covered too deeply, the cabbages 
will heat and thus spoil. Some set the cab- 
bage in the trench with roots down and 
then put on the earth in this way.. Where 
they are wanted for seed purposes they 
must be handled in this way. 

Root crops such as beets, turnips, carrots, 
potatoes and mangels may be stored in 
either piles or pits. A common practice is 
to dig a circular hole 8 to 10 ft in diameter 
and 6 to 8 in deep. In this, place the roots 
in a cone-shaped pile 3 to 4 ft high at the 
apex. Cover with long straw, letting it pro- 
ject at the top. Over this throw the earth 
taken out of the center to a depth of 2 to 3 
in, and as the cold increases, put on more 
earth and finally some coarse covering, as 
spoken of above for cabbage. The straw 
sticking through the top will allow the 
warm air to escape. These piles should not 
be made too large, for when opened they 
are hard to protect again and should all 
be taken at once to the cellar. Always run 
a furrow around a pile or pit to carry off 
surface water. 

Pits of one kind and another are cor-mon- 
ly employed and while a trifle more trouble 
to make than a round pile, they are much 
better to use when the sorted product is to 
be removed at intervals. These may be 
made 4 ft wide and 18 in deep and the 
roots piled up above the ground, then 
covered the same as the circular piles. Or 
the pit may be sunk to ~ depth of 3 ft, and 
filled only level full. The objection to the 
deep pit is the liability of water settling to 
the bottom and the extra amount of labor 
required. Long piles or pits may be divided 
into compartments by a wall of soil every 
few feet and only one compartment open- 
ed at a time. 

Another practice is to roof the pits with 
boards, particularly where celery is stored. 
A pit 8 or 10 ft wide and 1 ft or 18 in deep 
is dug as long as required. Posts are set in 
the center 5 ft high and another row on 
each side. Poles are laid on top of these 
to serve as ridge poles and boards about 12 
ft long are laid horizontally on them, 
one end resting on the ground and the 
other at the ridge. These are tacked down 
lightly with nails and every 6 or 8 ft two 
or three boards are left loose to serve as 
doors for putting in and taking out the 
vegetables. The earth dug out is thrown 
upon the boards as the season advances to 
serve as a further protection from frost, 
and a covering af cornstalks or other coarse 


stuff may be added. Where this form of 
pit is used, some provision must be made 
in the ends or roof for ventilation to 
allow the warm air to escape. Mangels, 


beets and turnips for feeding purposes can 
also be stored in the barn or cellar. 


ae 


Corn and Fodder for Winter Feeding. 


DR H. P. MILLER, DELAWARE COUNTY, O. 


This year we used a corn harvester. Much 
of the corn was down badly. It did the 
work entirely satisfactorily. Its greatest 
advantage, however, was found in filling 
the silos. Fewer hands by five did the 
work in less time than we had ever before 


been able to accomplish it. The corn be- 
ing bound in bundles was much easier 
loaded and unloaded. We would now no 


more think of filling the silos without the 
help of the binder than of cutting wheat 
with a cradle. 

Another short cut with the corn crop we 
learned last year was to run the shock 


ABOUT THE FARM 


corn through an ordinary wheat separator. 


Thus the corn was shelled and the fodder 
shredded all at one handling. Next to put- 
ting the crop into the silo, with us this is 
the most economical and satisfactory meth- 
od of caring for it. We had not the least 
trouble in saving either corn or fodder last 


year, but they were very dry when 
threshed. This year we propose doing the 
work earlier and mixing oats with the 


grain and straw with the fodder. With this 
precaution we shall put 300 bushels in a 
bin. We run the fodder into the barn. The 
machine expense was only 4 cents a bushel. 
Those who have tried it say the corn does 
not keep well into the following summer. 
We shall husk enough for next summer 
feeding. 

Keeping Apples in Oats—I have tried 
the plan of packing apples in a barrel of 


oats and have found it quite successful. 
This process of packing would be entirely 
too tedious for any great number, still if 


one has a lot of large, fine apples they wish 


kept perfectly sound until spring, this 
method will be found worth the trouble. 
First, place a layer of oats in bottom of 


wrap each apple separately in 

layer of apples, not al- 
touch, then fill up with 
alternate layers of oats and apples, and 
head or seal top of barrel. I have taken 
apples out late in spring and found nearly 
every one perfect. Only those that are per- 
fectly sound should be selected, and the 
barrel should be kept in frost-proof place 
where the temperature is even.—[L. Jones, 
Kentucky. 


the barrel; 
paper, place in a 
lowing them to 





A Cheap Smokehouse—Anyone having a 
small amount of meat to smoke and not car- 


ing to depend on the neighbors’ smoke- 
house can build one himself without use 
of hammer or nails. Simply take an old 


hogshead and saw a hole near the bottom 
for a stovepipe to enter. Get an old cast 
iron teakettle and cut a hole near the bot- 


tom for draft. Now procure at least five 
lengths of stovepipe, ten better; less than 
five will burn the meat. Set your hogs- 
head at least two feet above the level of 
the kettle. Fill the latter with kindlings, 
including some hickory wood and _ cobs, 
and place the elbow of the pipe over the 
top of the kettle. Start a fire and hang 
your hams in the hogshead, The damper 


should be used when fuel is put in. This 
will do the work. I have used it for years 
and find it practical—[W. V. N. Rouse, 
Greene Co, N Y. 


A Convenient Corn Crib—The illustra- 
tion shows a corncrib which is satisfactory 
where a small amount of corn is to be kept. 
It canzbe made any size desired, but possi- 
bly one 25 by 12 ft is the most satisfactory. 
may be 
placed 


kind of 
apart, or 


made of any 


about 3 in 


The 
rough 


sides 
boards 




















CRIB IN POSITION, 


strips of wood of any character can be used 
provided the opening between them is not 


wider than 4 in. The roof is made out 
of ordinary rough boards with battens 


over the cracks. The crib should be placed 
at least a foot above the ground, so that 
it will not harbor rats. The one shown in 
the engraving is supported by two large 
sills. Pillars of brick or blocks of wood 
can be used.—[Oscar Roberts, Iowa. 








Combined Poultry House and Barn. 





BUILDINGS AND METHODS USED BY MRS MAR- 
GARET FICAL OF NEW YORK IN AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY CONTEST. 


The fowls were kept in the basement of 
a building, 18x30 ft in size, which was used 
for storing hay and tools. The basement 
walls were 4 ft high, built of stone, and 
framework above. There were eight win- 
dows on top the walls. The dropping 
boards were at a a, with the roosts 2 ft 
above them, nests at b b, feed boxes at c ¢, 
and small boxes for scraps, shells, etc, at 
dd. The building and yards occupied 1634 
sq ft. 

After the fowls went to roost at night, 
the feed and water was placed in the house 
for the next day. They were also fed and 
watered at 1 pm, The noon feed was usual- 
ly 2 qts oats and 1 qt wheat and the morn- 
ing feed 5 qts corn. The eggs were sold at 
the door each week. It took only about 10 
minutes each day to care for the fowls. 
Lime was bought in small cans and slaked. 
After settling, the water was poured off 
and added to the drinking water, 1 pt being 
used to the pailful. The lime was allowed 
to dry and then crumbled fine and fed. 
Scraps were bought in the form of a cheese, 
weighing about 14 lbs, which was placed 
in the house and the fowls given free access 
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FLOOR PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 
brought $68.60. Seventy-three chicks were 
raised and 70 sold for $27.39. The feed, all 
of which was bought, cost $61.98, and labor 
$8.64, leaving a profit of $25.37. 

Best Geese for the Farm. 
CHARLES BRINKER, IOWA. 








The Toulouse is one of the best varieties 
of geese. They are light gray in color, with 
darker shading. The females lay 17 to 25 
eggs ine first season, beginning early in 
spring. They can cover about 17 eggs in 
sitting. The eggs of geese one year old 
are all right, for last year my geese laid 
32 eggs, and 26 hatched. If there is a pas- 


ture near the house, the geese are gener- 
ally seen in it, as in summer they eat 
mostly grass. Do not handle the young 


geese too much the first week. 

When hatched by hens, goslings do not 
grow as fast as when hatched by geese, 
for they do not get everything to eat which 
they need. There is no need of shutting 


THE POULTRY YARD 


- tion than 


them up when they are to be fattened. | 


They will be as fat as you want them by 


Christmas if given all the corn, oats and | 


fresh water they want and left to run 
where they please. They do not walk much 
after they are full grown. To have the 
best success in raising them, one must have 
a pond or some holes in the ditch that re- 
tain water all summer, so that they can 


swim whenever they please. 





The Best Sources of Animal Protein. 





Fresh ground meat and bone is a very 
valuable constituent of the ration for egg 
production. In many localities, however, it 
is difficult to procure readily, and many 
who might get it do not have a bone cut- 
ter. On the other hand, beef scraps and 
meat meal can be bought at any time, and 
being dry, can be readily mixed in with 
other feed stuffs. The West Virginia ex- 
periment station has compared the value 














MRS FICAL’S POULTRY HOUSE. 


of the two for egg production with re- 
sults decidedly in favor of the green bone. 

During a period of four months, begin- 
ning October 25, 17 Plymouth Rock hens 
fed the fresh bone laid 650 eggs of an aver- 
age weight of 11.75 pounds per 100, while 
a similar number fed meat meal in their 
ration laid 554 eggs, weighing 11.94 pounds 
per 100. The fowls fed fresh ground meat 
and bone also increased more in weight and 
were much healthier during the experiment, 
four of the others having died, and being 
replaced by others. As this experiment 
was made with only one sample of meat 
meal the results cannot be considered con- 
clusive. 





Forcing for Eggs—Such a thing is possi- 
ble as urging hens to greater egg produc- 
is natural, but whenever this 
is done it is accomplished at a cost, and 
loss of stamina and longevity. A hen will 
lay only so many eggs a year and if she 
is forced to produce the eggs in two years 
which she would under ordinary circum- 
stances produce in three, it is done at the 
expense of life. There are many tonics and 
powders which no doubt will assist in fore- 
ing a hen to lay her eggs sooner than she 
would under natural conditions, but I do 
not believe in forcing nature against her 
will. Properly cared for hens will lay 
enough eggs in the natural way to pay a 
handsome profit on the investment.—[L. 





Blackberries in the Hen Yard furnish 
fine shade for poultry. The bushes delight 
in the rich soil found there and if trained 
high the fruit is out ,f reach of the fowls. 
Henry Hales, the New Jersey Dorking spe- 
cialist, raises fine fruit in this way. 
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INCUBATORS 


The simplest, most durable, eheap- 
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“INTERNATIONAL LOUSE KILLER” 


It is a white powder put up in a 25 cent sifting box, easy 
to use and Guaranteed to quickly rid your Fowls of. Lice. 





Green Bene : and Vegetable Cutter 
is guaranteed to cut more bone in less 
time and with ion labor than 


Mass. ; Jebena & Stokes, Phil- 
adelphis ; Griffith & Turner Co., Balti- 
more; Sure Hatch ea ~ Co., 
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The Corn Shortage Fully Outlined. 


The past season goes into history as re- 
cording the nearest approach to a corn 
failure the country has ever known. Con- 
ditions throughout the great corn belt were 
unfavorable from the time the first furrow 
was turned in the spring until the growth 
of the latest field was ended by fall frosts, 
as fully shown in American Agriculturist’s 
reports from week to week. The spring 
was cold and wet, delaying plowing, leav- 
ing the soil Tumpy and preventing prompt 
and even germination. As a result plant- 
ing was late, the stand unusually defective 
and early growth badly stunted. After the 
crop was planted the weather continued 
cool, but became dry, and by June 15 sur- 
plus soil moisture was generally: exhausted 
and the plant was dependent upon local 
showers for necéssary moisture. 

July brought a period of heat and drouth 
never before equaled either in intensity or 
area stricken, and the corn plant, already 
inherently weak on account of its poor 
start, rapidly lost vitality. The first cen- 
ter of positive drouth damage was in Mis- 
souri, and from that center the stricken 
area extended in every direction until it in- 
volved territory from Ohio to th Rocky 
mountains, and from Canada to the gulf. 

In many respects the character of the 
drouth damage was peculiar. Not only did 
the plant suffer from long continued lack 
of moisture, but in many districts blister- 
ing hot winds caught the plant in the tas- 
sel, with the result that tassels were killed 
and opportunity was not afforded for 
proper fertilization. This occurred in dis- 
tricts never before visited by destructive 
hot winds, and there was heavy crop dam- 
age even in sections that did not really 
suffer from any protracted drouth. 

On July 1 the condition of the corn crop 
was reported at 85.4, a very low figure for 
the first report of the year, but by August 1 
the condition dropped to 64.4, which was 
the lowest average ever reported up to that 
time. East of the Mississippi river the 
drouth was not broken until the middle of 
August, and as a result the condition of 
the crop declined to 58.9 on September 1. 
September was marked by generally nor- 
mal conditions and the crop prospect was 
about maintained. Frosts were experienced 
during the last third of the month, but 
while a considerable part of the crop was 
late and still green, the actual damage was 
slight, affecting fodder rather than grain. 

Early in August this journal pointed 
out the fact that on account of lack 
of complete fertilization, due to the 
the killing of the tassel, grain formation 
was imperfect and the appearance of the 
ears deceptive. The extent to which this 
condition prevailed would greatly affect the 
rate of yield, and until actual husking 
should develop the facts, this journal would 
make no attempt to forecast probable crop 
results with even tentative exactness. It 
was then stated that the aggregate crop 
might range anywhere between 1200 and 
1400 millions, this being the only figure sug- 
gested at any time in these columns, as 
probably measuring the crop. 

Enough husking has now been done to 
justify an estimate of the rate of yield, and 
our county correspondents, after reviewing 
all available data, have forwarded local 
estimates of yield. These have been care- 
fully consolidated, and the general average 
works out at 17.7 bushels. 

The area planted was estimated last July 
at 87,050,000 acres. A considerable acreage, 
however, was wholly abandoned, and 
either cut for current feeding or pastured 
with stock in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. Special investigation as 
to area thus abandoned makes it aggregate 
5,535,000 acres, leaving the corn acreage har- 
vested this year 81,515,000 acres. The esti- 
mated rate of yield when applied to this 
acreage gives a total crop this year of 
1,418,849,000 bushels, or practically the max- 
imum production which this journal con- 
sidered possible in August. 

The present rate of yield is the lowest 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


average ever reported, and the aggregate 
crop is the smallest since 1894. In order 
to fully appreciate the situation a tabula- 
tion is made, showing the crop in the seven 
surplus states, in comparison with the last 
two years. 
PRODUCTION OF CORN IN SURPLUS STATES. 
1901 1900 1899 
83,006,000 124,306,000 110,670,000 
96,162,000 156,481,000 142,454,000 
170,345,000 280,896,000 282,924,000 
. 220,500,000 355,607,000 305,655,000 
63,537,000 183,651,000 179,010,000 
45,675,000 139,670,000 236,334,000 
117,417,000 216,621,000 211,727,000 
Total ..796,642,000 1,457,232,000 1,468,774,900 
It will be noted that in both 1899 and 1900 
the crop of these seven states was greater 
than the total production of the whole 
country this year. It is also interesting 
to recall the fact that in recent years our 
domestic consumption of corn has ranged 
around 1,800,000,000 to 1,900,000,000 bushels, 
as against an estimated production this 
year of little more than 1,400,000,000 bushels. 
The following statement shows the esti- 
ated acreage, yield per acre, and total pro- 
duction this year by states, totals of pre- 
vious years being added for purpose of 
comparison: 
CORN CROP BY STATES, 
Acres Per a 
a Ditheetinees 494,000 31.0 
BE ccasccccis Bee 32.0 
Tex 4,589,000 11.9 54,609,000 
Ark 2,556,000 8.0 20,488,000 
Tenn 3,301,000 13.7 45,224,000 
WF WOccccace . Shee 19.0 13,623,000 
Ky ecce 3,528,000 16.0 51,648,000 
3,347,000 24.8 83,006,000 
1,258,000 31.0 38,998,000 
4,371,000 22.0 96,162,000 
7,850,000 21.7 170,345,000 
1,578,000 26.5 41,817,000 
1,153,000 25. 28,825,000 
\ Sreeerretre 25.2 220,500,000 
Mo 5,251,000 63,537,000 
Kan 5,311,000 8. 45,675,000 
Neb ........ 7,293,000 117,417,000 
i: Serer 22,000 550,000 
BE BPiscvesece Bie 5,730,000 
Cal 51,000 326,000 
GE. <6 nmeneas 21,000 . 454,000 
Wash 11,000 5. 275,000 
Other . 17,860,000 241,110,000 
1,418,849,000 
2,188,019,000 
2,207,473,000 
,868,120,000 
. 82,720,000 ,823,343,000 
- 81,402,000 2,269,160,000 
. 81,488,000 i$ 2,272.378,000 
. 69,978,000 1,443,600,000 


1901. 
Bushels 
15,314,000 
41,216,000 


Minn 


.81,515,000 
85,294,000 
. 83,677,000 
. 80,625,000 


Total 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1894 
Lay4d 
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For the Wheat Crop of 1902. 


Sepcial reports from American Agricultur- 
ist correspondents show that wheat seeding 
has been purposely very late this year in or- 
der to escape the early fall work of the hes- 
sian fly. Over a large part of the belt some 
sowing was still being done on October 1, 
and a still larger proportion of the crop 
was barely in evidence in growth above 
ground. As a rule dry weather interfered 
with plowing and lIeft the seed bed in 
something less than the best of condition. 
During the last two weeks, however, rains 
have been fairly general, and the plant is 
now making very thrifty growth. On Octo- 
ber 1 the growth is smaller than in other 
years, due mainly to the lateness of seed- 
ing, but the stand is fairly good and the 
plant appears to. have its usual vigor. 
Should November prove reasonably favor- 
able the crop will go into winter quarters 
with a condition fully up to the usual 
standard. 

The presence of the fly is scatteringly 
reported by our correspondents from 
widely distributed districts, but it is yet 
too early to determine whether the fall rav- 
ages of this pest will be serious. Fear of 
the fly, however, has resulted in late seed- 
ing almost everywhere, and in Ohio. and 
Michigan particularly has caused a reduc- 
tion in the wheat acreage. 

The striking feature of the present re- 
turns is the heavy increase in wheat acre- 


age this year, and the remarkable _ uni- 
formity with which such an increase is re- 
ported in every winter wheat district from 
Indiana westward. In some sections, par- 
ticularly in portions of Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska, the increase in wheat area 
is little short of a revolution in agricul- 
tural practice. It is still too early to defi- 
nitely report on the area sown, but tena- 
tive estimates show an increase of fully 
22% in Indiana, 20 in Missouri, 21 in Kan- 
sas and 35 in Nebraska. These figures are 
apt to be found under rather than over the 
mark when seeding shall have been finished 
The data now at hand indicate more than 
10% increase in the winter wheat area 
seeded east of the Rocky mountains, and 
makes it certain that when final reports 
are in it will be found that the wheat 
acreage sown for the crop of 1902 will ma- 
terially surpass all previous records. 


Weeds and Grasses for Angora Goats. 


The statement that Angora goats can live 
exclusively on weeds and brush has been 
made so often that, although doubted by 
some people, many believe it to be true. 
The interest in Angoras has been so great 
in this country that the bureau of animal 
husbandry sent out a number of inquiries 
concerning the preference of goats for 
weeds or brush over grasses. Replies as 
summarized by George F. Thompson in 
farmers’ bulletin 137 indicate that there is 
a great difference of opinions, but the ma- 
jority who replied seem to think that goats 
thrive best under conditions most nearly 
like those of their original homes. In 
other words, goats prefer any kind of 
browse to the most nutritious of grasses 
and that this feed is better for them than 
grasses. While the more economical con- 
ditions obtain where there is an abundance 
of browse, it is true that many flocks in 
the United States are being sustained at 
reasonable cost upon grasse: alone. 

There is always more or less 
with pasture ; es, but there is 
none with brows Because of the fact 
that goats can live on brush, they are 
attracting much attention and are prac- 
tically inexpensive feeders. Pasturage like 
browse is not available 


expense 
little or 


throughout the 
year, so that in browse countries feeding is 
a necessity during the winter. Where fed 
upon browse, the meat has the flavor of 
venison, but where fed entirely upon 
grasses or grains it takes on more of the 
flavor of mutton. Many claim when the 
animals are confined to a browse pasture 
the quality of the fleece is better and a 
better growth is secured. 

Goats can be kept in pastures where 
there are sheep, cattle and horses, as their 
preserice is in no way obnoxious to any of 
these animals. However, it is best not to 
put the goats in with horses, as young 
horses especially have a habit of chasing 
the kids and frequently kill them by tram- 
pling. It is also important that the kids 
are not put into a pasture with hogs, as 
they are liable to eat them. The number 
of goats which one acre of land will sus- 
tain depends on so many things that it 
cannot be answered definitely. Some land 
will sustain three or four times as many 
as another tract of the same size. 


Latest Conclusions About Tuberculosis. 


fLawrence F. Flick, M D, founder of the 
Pennsylvania society for the prevention of tu- 
berculosis and president of the free hospital 
for poor consumptives of Pennsylvania, in the 
World’s Work.] 

It is to be regretted that much of the 
energy which, so far, has been let loose 
and that much of the money which has 
been expended for the prevention of tu- 
berculosis have been turned into wrong 
channels. Expensive government depart- 
ments have been created and millions of 
dollars have been expended in attempts to 
prevent the domestic cow from giving tu- 
berculosis to human beings, although it 
has been well known for years, in the med- 








ical profession at least, that the testimony 
upon which the cow has been convicted of 
giving tuberculosis to human beings was 
inadequate. 

At best, the case against the cow has 
been a negative one. She has tuberculosis 
and man has tuberculosis. She has never 
been able to prove that she does not give 
the disease to man, and as man eats her 


flesh and drinks her milk, it is quite clear 
that he must get the disease from her. The 
fact that it has been proved that man 


gives the disease to her is quite naturally 
used against her, because, by analogy, if 
man can give the disease to her she must 
be able to give it to man. 

Clinically, there is no evidence against the 
cow. The first indisputable case in which 


tuberculosis in a human being has been 
contracted by the use of milk or meat is 
yet to be placed on record. A few cases 
have been recorded in which milk seems 
to have been the source of origin of the 
disease; but all of them are open to the 
criticism—so far, at least, as the record 
goes—that contagion from human beings 
could not be excluded. 


It would be presumptuous to say that tu- 


berculosis cannot be conveyed from ani- 
mals to human beings; because what ap- 
pear to be authentic cases of accidental 
inoculation of human beings with animal 
tuberculosis are on record. But it can be 
said safely that, practically, tuberculosis 
is seldom, if ever, given to human beings 
by the use of the milk and the meat of the 
cow as food. 





Leaders in the Model Dairy Test. 

The breed test of the model dairy at the 
Pan-American exposition continued from 
May 1 to November 1, with five cows in each 
herd, which were not changed. The prize 
for net profit in butter fat is won by the 
Guernseys by a net profit of $4.66. The 
prize for net profit in churned butter is won 
by the Guernseys by a net profit of $5.86. 
The prize for net profit in total solids is 
won by the Holsteins by a net profit of 
$26.44. The prize for net profit in total 
solids and gain in live weight is won by 
the Holsteins by a net profit of $31.63. 

The following statement shows the stand- 
ing of the ten breeds competing in the dif- 
ferent classes. All the awards of prizes are 
based on the net profit determined by the 
value 6f the product after deducting cost 
of feed. 

PRODUCTION OF BUTTER FAT. 


--—Butter fat—, Net Net 

Breed Lbs Value cost profit 
Guernsey . 1,348.09 $367.09 $136.99 $230.10 
Jersey .. 1,234.96 363.22 137.78 225.44 
BIPERITE oc scccce 1,219.44 358.66 140.98 217.68 
Holstein ........1,275.85 375.25 164.69 210.56 
Red Polls........1,141.81 335.83 138.03 197.80 
Brown Swiss....1,123.15 330.34 147.26 183.08 
Fr’nch Canadian 984.11 289.44 113.10 176.34 
Shorthorns ......1,138.85 334.96 162.12 172.84 
Polled Jerseys... 948.31 278.91 109.47 169.44 
Dutch Belted.... 847.49 249.26 132.32 116.94 


The yield of churned butter is computed 
from the actual results of one day’s churn- 
ing of each breed’s cream from the milk 
of one day each week, and the yield for 
the week determined from the churning in 
proportion to the total milk yield of the 
breed for the week. Owing to the lack of 
machinery during the first three weeks no 
churnings were made. The amount of the 
butter credited for this period was deter- 
mined in a similar manner from the actual 
churnings during the following three weeks. 
For the six months it is as follows: 

PRODUCTION OF CHURNED BUTTER. 


-—~—Butter-—, Cost Net 

Breed Lbs Value feed profit 
Guernsey ...1,429.43 $357.36 $136.99 $220.37 
Jersey .e ee ee1,409.15 352.29 137.78 214.51 
Poe 1,415.57 353.89 140.98 212.91 
Holstein ...1,430.28 357.57 164.69 192.88 
Red Polled......1,319.45 329.86 138.03 191.83 
Fr’nch C’nadian.1,179.65 294.91 113.10 181.81 
Brown Swiss....1,296.36 324.09 147.26 176.83 
Shorthorns ..... 1,307.55 326.89 168.12 164.77 
Polled Jerseys...1,080.25 270.06 109.47 160.59 
Dutch Belted.... 977.10 244.28 132.32 111.96 


The production of milk solids and gain in 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


live weight during the test is shown in the 


following table. In looking at the net 
profit made by the different breeds readers 
should not lose sight of the cost of feed. 

PRODUCTION OF MILK SOLIDS AND LIVE WEIGHTS. 


Total a Live w’gts ‘Total Net 


Breed Pounds Value Gain Value credit profit 
Holstein......... 4742.57 $426.83 391 Bll. 2 $438.56 $273.87 
Ayrshire ..........4185.30 376.68 218 383.22 242.24 
Short Horn....... . 4086.58 367.79 802 24.06 391.85 239.73 
Brown Swiss........ 3848.92 354.95 198 5.94 360.89 213.63 
Red Polled.. 3773.73' 339.64 349 10.47 350.00 212.08 
Guernseys ........ . 3774.93 339.74 195 5.85 345.59 208.60 
Jerseys.. . 3769.98 339.30 189 5.67 344.97 207.19 
French Canadian.. - 3287.36 295.86 288 8.64 304.50 191.40 
Dutch Belted.. .3066.47 275.98 376 11.28 287.26 154.94 
Polled Jerseys... . 2831.67 254.85 275 8.25 263.10 153.63 


Dairy Utensils in Winter—It is often 
difficult to keep dairy utensils in the best 
possible condition in winter, because of lack 
of sunshine. On most farms vessels are 
washed and scalded and then put in the 
sunshine until wanted. Many winter days 
have no sunshine. Utensils should there- 
fore be boiled thoroughly or subjected to 
live steam if this is obtainable. At any 
rate, give them a good scalding in boiling 
water, and place them where they are ex- 
posed to outside air. Sunshine is the best 
possible disinfectant. Keep your dairy 
utensils in the sunshine much as possible. 





Care of the Brood Sow—After pigs are 


born the litter in the sty should not be 
changed for several days unless the sow 
is of a very placid disposition. Cleaning 


should be a daily occurrence later. Little 
pigs will not thrive if the straw becomes 
wet and foul; and the first signs of ill ef- 


fect are generally noticeable in a husky 
cold, which frequently develops into a 
fatal pulmonary attack.—[Fred O. Sibley, 
Otsego Co, N Y. 


Horses Bring High Prices—At a recent 
auction sale of harness horses in New York 
the 44 head averaged $1500. A four-in-hand 
team brought $10,750, a ‘“hackneyized”’ trot- 
ter $7500, a big bay horse $5100 and another 
one $2900, while several pairs brought $6800, 
$4200, $4100 and $3600 each. It pays to breed 
such horses. 


Wheat Screenings for Sheep—iIn some 
feed tests carried on at the Utah station 
with sheep, to determine the comparative 
value of wheat, frosted wheat and wheat 
screenings, it was shown that it is more 
profitable to feed the screenings than either 
good or frosted wheat, cost considered. 





Sheep Should Be Dipped before going 
into winter quarters, if they have ticks, 
or have been exposed to scab in any way. 
It is difficult and unsafe to dip them in 
midwinter. 


Young Sows should not be bred until of 
good size—nine to 12 months old. They 
will give you stronger pigs and make bet- 
ter breeders than if bred too young. 





Deranged Udder—H. H. (Pa) has a cow 
that was a first-class milker until she had 
her last calf, since then she only gives a 
few quarts, and at times much less, and 
of poor quality. The glands of the udder 
have gotten into a deranged conditign. 
Medicine is of little use in such cases. It 
would be best to let her run dry a while 
and likely when she comes in fresh again 
she will be ali right. 











Your Horse 


pa Bad a curb,” “start a 
splint,” “sprain a cord,” “‘de- 






——. . —ve thrush, or 
heel.” etc. They are all 
at but don’t be alarmed, 


Get'a bottle or two of 


Tuttle's Elixir. 


Itcures all these troubles andColic, 
temper, Founder,Pneumonia, 
Used and endorsed by Adams ExpressCo. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Wolcott, Vt., July 16, 1898. 
Dear Sir:—I have doctored horses for the last 25 years, and I 
think your Elixir the - liniment I have ever uesd, and I would 
recommend it to any Cc. M. GUYER. 


brliaes, ete $ FAMILY tye any. p sagemnatiane, sprains, 


ur 100-page book, 
Dr S.A rary Reperience FREE, Beverly St. 
* Beware of so-called Ei TY ces het Tete’. 


Elixtrs—none 
avoidall blisters; they offer only fomporary relief if any 





Sharples “Tubular” 
Dairy Separators. 


Official Report of State Authorities. 
University of Wisconsin—630 lbs 
per hour; test skim milk. -204 
Conn. Agr. *College—927 Ibs pe 
hour; test skim milk Pe 
Ohio State University—“Doing 
good work”’test skim milk,QO2 
Univ. of Tenn.—“Very satisfac- 
tory in test skim mil . trace 


N. 
like its oP ‘test skim milk. 
Hatch Experiment Station 
per hour; test skim milk 
Kansas State Agr. College—660 lbs per hour; 


test skim milk 3 
Pennsylvania Agr.Colle; “Did very good 
It skims very clean.” 


gr. Colleze—“The ms 


work, 
University of Nebraska—Runs very light. 
Doing good work.” 
Tuskegee, Ala., Industrial Inst.—“The thor- 
oughness of skimming is remarkable, 
SHARPLES CO, P. Mi. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, lls, West Chester, Pa. 





Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
is a new, scientific & n remedy. 


NO COST IF IT FAILS. 


Write today for important circular No. 435 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


HORSE AFFLICTIONS 


H. H. Crark, Fredonia, N. Y., writes: ‘ The 
bottle of Quinn’s Ointment ” purchased from 
you removed a curb and thoroughpin, and did it for 
good. My horse’s leg is as smooth as ever.’ 

No equal for curbs, splints, spavins, windpuffs and 
all bunches. Price $x delivered. You get ur 
money back if after a fair trial you are dissatis- 
fied. Write for booklet. 


W. B. EDDY & CO., 72 High St., Whitehall, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 


Cream Separator. 

Pri If it’s not satisfactory in 

$65. every way don’t keep it. 
Awarded medal at Paris 

tion in 1900. Send for catalog. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR © 

Box 1054, 


SAVE $10.--PER COW 


EVERY YEAR OF USE 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
Prices $50. - to $800.- 
“Alpha” and “‘Baby’’ styles. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL 8T8.,| 74 CORTLANDT ST., | 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. 


























qivastne Geared Bell . 
ear corn, whesa' 
fine or coarse to veny unk 
>i ‘eed, because burrs are brought - a 
® verytru. The only Sweep BS Mi 
all — a burr stone 


toeach Foon 
of the team, making them equal to 51 in, burrs on most 
. single geared mills. Therefore, we give you the largest 
capacity and most uniform feed wren yey to produce on a sweep mill. 
RUNS § EASY =" 1 friction fs relieved by our im- 
ALT) Ball Bearin Is the 

end easiest running geared mil => Wt.675 Ibs). 

because we have no tee this mill to grind 1-3 
more than - other = peel 





mill. eg have 8 ~ 4 of om 
gills $14.25 and up. Thirty other — of grinders for all pur- 
poss. Free catalogue of 15,000 articles. ‘Ask for it. 


Marvia Smith Co., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ils. 





Short Weights Make. Short Purses 
~ “I cannot afford to be without a 

scale any longer,’ wrote an Os- 
| good buyer. Can you? Our prices 
y and terms are very reasonable 

V7 for high grade scales. Free 














Catalocue. Osgood Seale Co.,105Central St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
—with knowledge of farm 
Farmers’ Sons Wante ant and fair education 


work in an 0 a@ month with advancement; 
--S. Seah Ce: be honest and reliable. Branch 
offices of the association are being established in each 
state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. The Veter- 
inary Science Association, London, Canada. 





SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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Early Plowing for Peach Orchards. 


L. R. TAFT, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH. 





I have a very thrifty peach orchard now 
making its third year’s growth, in which 
I have commenced cultivation each year 
as soon as frost is out of the ground, and 
continue until about August, when I sow 
my cover crop. About the last thing be- 
fore ground freezes up I mound up around 
trees about a foot, with dirt. The trees 
have made a very vigorous growth, but 
this year I did not have a single peach 
in the whole orchard of over 2000 trees. 
Two of my neighbors, whose orchards are 
on the same kind of soil, same varieties 
and almost exactly same elevation and 
slope, but trees from five to eight years 
planted, with no cultivation nor pruning 
for several years, were heavily loaded with 
fruit. I understand that R. Morrill never 
disturbs the soil in his peach orchards un- 
til after they have blossomed in spring. 
Do you think I had no peaches because 
I worked the ground too early, or were 
trees too young? 

In cultivating young peach orchards it is 
a good plan to begin as soon as the land 
is in suitable condition. This is especially 
true where the land is heavy and likely 
to bake. When this takes place a larger 
amount of water is given off and the supply 
of plant food which the trees can take up 
will be greatly lessened. This will reduce 
the growth of the trees and increase the 
tendency to a late and abnormal growth. 
The reason for delaying the working of the 
land until after the trees have blossomed 
only holds with trees of a bearing age. The 
danger of injury to the blossoms by frost 
is greatest when the soil has been recently 
stirred. Except for this, Mr Roland Mor- 
rill and other peach growers would prefer 
to work their orchards somewhat earlier in 
the spring, except when the soil is covered 
with some cover crop like oats, that win- 
terkills, and, forming a mulch on _ the 
ground, prevents the baking of the surface 
of the soil and the evaporation of moisture. 

Very few varieties bear to any extent 
until they are four years old, and the only 
way that the crop of ’01 could have been 
affected by the early working of the soil 
is by increasing the tendency to injury of 
the flowers by spring frosts, and if the 
trees did not blossom this could not have 
happened. As far as can be judged, the 
principal thing to be criticised in the 
method of treating the orchard, as outlined 
by W. H. P., is in the time of sowing the 
cover crop. To be effectual these should 
be sown early enough to permit of a con- 
siderable growth in the fall, and this can 
only be secured when they are sown as 
early as August, while the last of July 
might be better during wet seasons for 
young trees. 

If sown by the middle of August they 
will have a marked effect in ripening up 
the trees during September and October, by 
removing the surplus moisture and _plant 
food from the soil. They will make suffi- 
cient growth before winter to afford con- 
siderable protection themselves, and by 
holding the fallen leaves and snow will 
lessen the injury from alternate freezing 
and thawing, and the depth to which the 
frost will penetrate. As noted above, some 
cover crops such as oats, barley and Canada 
peas will serve as a mulch in the spring, 
and by holding the moisture will make ear- 
ly cultivation less desirable. 





The November Strawberry Bed. 


L. L. TROTT. 





A warm day in late autumn will save time 
that would have to be snatched next spring 
for the strawberry bed. Plow, spread 
thickly with barn compost, and harrow, and 
the patch is ready for the transplanting of 
runners from the old patch in the spring. 
A little forcing in April or May will in- 


crease the crop, but do not use much phos- 
phate or any fancy fertilizer, or the plants 
will be all foliage instead of fruit. 


Keep 


HORTICULTURE 


as clear of weeds as possible and set out a 
new patch every year. - 

After the second year’s crop let it go. 
Gather what fruit it yields and let it go 
without cultivation. After it is past weed- 
ing run the cultivator crosswise over it. 
This will give it a good impetus and bring 
good results. Spend all time and hand la- 
bor on the new bed. - If .you have a clump 
of fair sized wild raspberries near the gar- 
den throw a few forkfuls of dressing on 
it and the size of the berries will be a sur- 
prise. ; 


A Traveling Apiary. 





The subject of out-apiaries is not a new 
one to our readers, nor is the question of 
moving colonies from one section to an- 
other to take advantage of the honey flow. 
It remains, however, for a California bee- 
keeper to establish a travelingapiary, which 
he moves from one part of the state to an- 
other as different kinds of flowers come in 
bloom. Late in January, Mr C. I. Graham 
loads his bees on the wagon herewith illus- 
trated and moves them to the orchards of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, 
which come into bloom some months before 
the southern sage brush. As the blossoms 
fade, he moves southward to the sage 
brush hills, traveling at night only. 

This experiment was so successful at its 





Insect Pests. 
Treatment of Scale-Infested Trees. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





My attention was called to San Jose scale 
on fruit in my young pear orchard the past 
summer. The trees were thoroughly sprayed 
at the time with a solution of kerosene and 
water, using one of the mechanical pumps 
for the purpose. Would you advise the use 
of the kerosene treatment this winter, and 
if so, what per cent should be applied? I 
shall dig out some trees and cut back oth- 
ers. Would whitewash, made thin enough 
to use in a spray pump, have any effect on 
the scale; would you advise fumigation of 
small trees?—[Fruit Grower. 

Under no circumstances should the trees 
in question be sprayed with refined kero- 
sene during the fall or winter months, This 
can best be applied late in March or early 
April, just before the buds begin to swell. 
For fall and winter treatment whale oil 
soap for apples and pears at the rate of 
2 lbs in a gallon of water is recommended. 
Badly infested trees may be cut back se- 
verely and washed by hand, if a spray 
pump is not available. We cannot general- 
ly recommend the use of whitewash in the 
form of a spray for scale at this time. 
While the lime would no doubt destroy 
individual scales, the other treat- 


many 











THE OUTFIT OF A TRAVELING BEE-KEEPER 


trial four years ago that Mr Graham has 
increased his apiary and now moves them 
on flat cars, having several hundred hives. 
He uses the wagon to carry the hives to 
the cars. He also carries with him a regu- 
lar camping wagon and has a movable 
honey house in which he extracts the 
honey. As the sage brush goes out of 
bloom, he moves to the orchards of north- 
ern California, and in this way makes 200 
Ibs or more of extracted honey to the col- 
ony each season. 





Wants Book on Fumigation—Send me 
the new book on “Fumigation Methods” 
by Prof Johnson as soon as it is ready for 
distribution. I have done some work along 
this line, and the results are very encour- 
aging. I want to learn all I can about 
tents and other equipments, and the best 
way to fumigate peach trees about 13 ft 
high and 13 ft wide. Peach trees here do 
not withstand spraying as well as other 
fruit trees. The rough bark furnishes shel- 
ter, which the scale take advantage of and 
gets beyond the reach of sprays, but the 
gas finds them all without injury to the 
buds.—[George E. Fisher, General Inspec- 
tor, Ontario, Canada. 


Green Fly Injuring Peas—The destruc- 
tive green pea louse, or green fly, as it is 
sometimes called, appeared in great num- 
bers in the District of Columbia and in 
Virginia 





ment would be far more satisfactory and 
economical in the long run. 

Fumigation of trees under 12 ft in hight 
is genérally recommended as the most ef- 
fective remedy for keeping this pest in 
check. The methods of making and apply- 
ing hydrocyanic acid gas are fully set forth 
in our new book on Fumigation Meth- 
ods,, now ready for distribution. It con- 
tains over 200 pages, is fully illustrated and 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of $1. 





Laying Down Raspberry Canes—Have 
ready some long, stout poles, and some 





PROTECTION FOR BERRY’ BUSHES. 


short strips of boards, sharpened at one 
end. Saw off the ends of the poles to fit 
the boards snugly. Press down +a pole’s 
length of the canes, drive in a board at each 
end of the pole, and drive a stout wire 
nail through each board into the ends of 
the poles. Then take another pole’s length. 
The cut shows the method of fastening 
down the canes. The same holes can be 
used year after year.—[W. D. 














Needs of the Export Fruit Trade. 


L. WOOLVERTON, SEC UNT FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSN. 


Ontario has been making heroic efforts 
to develop the export trade in fruits, both 
firm and tender, during the past five 
years. It was commissioned by the dept 
of agri to make some experiments, 
the govt agreeing to co-operate and 
guarantee shippers against loss, One great 
difficulty was evident at the very outset, 
and that was the multiplicity of varieties 
in our orchards. Orchardists had planted 
nearly the whole list of varieties offered 
by nurserymen, a good enough plan possi- 
bly for the near markets, but entirely out 
of line when making up for distant ship- 
ments. 

Our first experiments were failures. In 
95 I wanted to try Australia with our 
magnificent Spy and Cranberry Pippin ap- 
ples, because our summer is their winter. 
I forwarded 100 cases to Sydney, via Van- 


couver, and they arrived about Christmas, 
but were mostly ruined in crossing the 
tropics. We had to drop this magnificent 
opening, waiting the day when the Pacific 


steamships are provided with cold storage. 

In ’97 I experimented farther and sent to 
Great Britain 17 carloads of tender fruits, 
in such cold storage as was then provided. 
The result was a great loss, owing to the 
irregular temperature, varying from below 
freezing to 58 deg above zero, resulting in 
the peaches and tender pears being mostly 
either overripe, or entirely spoiled on ar- 
rival. An Edinburg buyer wrote: ‘The 
Keiffer pear will not do here when known, 
but the Anjou will do well, especially if 
they could be grown with a softer or smal- 
ler core.” 

During ‘98 we forwarded only six car- 
loads and the results were about the same, 
owing to defects in cold storage. Concord 
and Niagara grapes proved distasteful to 
the British public. In ’99 we made two 
shipments of Rogers grapes, but the prices 
received were not satisfactory, owing to the 
prejudice against Canadian grapes. In ’00, 
the results were similar. 

This season we are promised uniform 
temperature on. shipboard of between 36 
and 388 deg Fahr, and a duplicate thermo- 
graph record. <A practical fruit grower, 
packer and shipper is to be sent over to 
watch the trade and report to us after 
each shipment. We began with a carload 
of Bartlett pears, leaving Montreal. Sept 9. 

We have also succeeded in having a fruit 
marks act passed, against fraudulent pack- 
ing and making all packages of fruit sub- 
ject to inspection. This bill requires that 
every closed package be marked in a plain 
and indelible manner before it is taken 
from the premises, where it is packed, 
with the initials of the christian name, 
and full surname and address of the 
packer, with the name of variety or varie- 
ties, and with a designation of the grade 
of the fruit. I am of the opinion that, if 
each variety of fruit placed upon the 
world’s markets could be graded according 
to a certain well-known standard, the price 
of high grade goods would constantly ad- 
vance with the growing confidence of the 
buyer, and in time such a premium would 
be placed upon it that no fruit grower 
could afford to grow second or third grade 


fruit. Here then is the second important 
means of developing the export trade in 
fruit. 


The question of package is another im- 


portant one and, although for second and 
third grade stuff any package will answer, 
the high grade article will make itself 
known sooner if put up in a distinctive ’ 


package. In Ont we have been experiment- 
ing some years along this line and have 
adopted the following packages for extra 
selected fruit: Apple box, outside measure- 
ment 11% in wide, 10% in high and 23 in 
long; pear boxes the same except only 5% 
in high. 
Already 
with these packages. 


we have had some good success 
Last year, for exam- 


ple, I sold Spy apples to an English buyer 
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A DISH OF HUDSON PEACHES, 


one of the latest 
It has a deep 


The Hudson peach is 
candidates for public favor. 
yellow skin with a highly colored cheek. 
It is large, smooth, well formed and of 
good flavor. It is very late, being in season 
from Oct 5 to 10, which should make it a 
very valuable variety where it can be 
grown. It was originated by Mr Ten Broeck 
of Columbia Co, N Y. The illustration gives 
an excellent idea of its size and shape. 





that were over 2% in in diameter, in bushel 
boxes, at $1 per box, f o b at Grimsby, 
Ont. He never saw the fruit before pur- 
chasing, but was satisfied to pay my price 
on the guaranteed grade. Anjou pears of 
Similar grade, in 44-bu boxes, brought $2.40 
per box in Glasgow. Here then is another 
means of developing the export trade by 
the adoption of proper. uniform packages 
for choice grades of fruit. 

Among the needs for the development of 
this important trade I would mention first, 


local organization. No ordinary fruit 
grower will be able to undertake by him- 
self the export of his more tender fruits, 


because he cannot occupy a cold storage 
compartment which holds 4000 to 5000 cu it, 
or several carloads. Unless a contract is 
made for space in advance, it cannot be 
had at all. At Grimsby, Ont, we have nine 
fruit growers who formed a fruit export 
company, and, under the encouragement of 
the dominion dept of agri, agreed to make 
up a certain quantity of pears, apples, 
peaches, grapes, etc, every week during the 
fruit season for experimental export ship- 
ments. 

A second need tow this work is refrigera- 
tion from start to finish. Even our finer 
fall and winter apples need a cool tempera- 
ture, if we would have them reach the con- 
sumer with that crisp texture of flesh 
which characterizes them when freshly 

[To Page 495.] 


An Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula—as 
ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, disfigures 
the skin, inflames the mucous membrane, 
wastes the muscles, weakens the bones, re- 
duces the power of resistance to disease 
and the capacity for recovery, and devel- 
ops into consumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of my 
neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, and 
became a running sore. I went into a gen- 
eral decline. I was persuaded to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken six 
bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Will rid you of it, radically and perma- 
nently, as they have rid thousands. 








PROFIT 





Lots of Light 


concentrated and thrown directly where‘you 
want it, in stable, cattle shed, '» 
alley, etc., is obtained from 


DIET 


mill, ce 


Nos. 30 
and 60 


Search Light 


e— tubular—cold blast. 
Dulles x the ray ra ye is Py aon de safe, wind- 
proof and economical, be used outdoors 
orin. Japanned blue; large tin reflector. 
If not sold by your dealer, write for our re- 
duced writes, express ereous, and free Cata- 
logue of lamps and lanterns 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
73 Laight St.. ew York City. 








ow Many Apples 


Cider? No matter Was 


YDRAU! 


HYDR AULIC 


CIDER cities 
and the cider will be better, 






gover and will keep semaee 


m’t buy until you get our cat: 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohie, 


Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL, 
pty 4 Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
Dansville, 


STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo.: N.Y. 








FRUIT TREE AGENTS winch you can make large ad- 


ditional profits without conflicting with your present lines 
Write quick. Frank H. Battles,Seed Grower, Rochester,N.Y 
FRUIT TREE Free catalogue gives points on trans, 

planting, cnltivating,mulching,pruning- 


spraying and peach culture. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 








PACs TREES—Fu!l assortment, moderate price; 
all fumigated. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stock] 


PRIZE | 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actaa Mapeetenes of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and Eepgeted thereon 
fully in ——a for many and la prizes. 
They represen all grades from the smal ° amateur 
to the professional market gardener. Ld unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all 
ence. Each man or woman has definite thoon and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and meth con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
of the contest, describe the grand prize gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, g farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
ardening, methods under glass, success with ial- 
ies, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from win ~ 
success in town or city, fertilized 
ing by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets, 
ilustrated with many charts, s hes from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound ~ cloth. 
Price $l, postpaid. = 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 
Marquette Bullding, Chicago, Il. 
































Catalog Complete (i er unk 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, fil. 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a oa 
uty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance 36 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time y 0S 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

FUREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.0 or 83 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—tThe date opposite your mame on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
1s paid. Thus — ‘02, shows that payment. has been 
received up to January 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 


902, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 


DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to icceive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department Ww hen writing adver- 


tisers, state tha% you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
eulturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 


and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness 1n the Middle or Southern States 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with bim. Our 
means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date or any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one adverti Sa ods are bet- 
ter than another's, but we do guarar iat the adver- 
tiser will furnish the article he es on the terms 
advertised 
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arid regions in the south- 
there would be no 
blasts did untold 
this year. Irri- 


stor- 


Were there no 
western United tates 
hot winds. These hot 
to the corn crop 
claim that the more general 
distribution of mountain water 
reduce the effect of the winds. 
‘rves careful study from the 
charge of ir- 


damage 
gators 
age and 
will greatly 
The matter des« 
congressional committee in 
rigation legislation. 


EE 
is following the lead of Russia in 
importation of agricultu- 
ral implements. The Turkish government 
now announces that it will prolong by 10 
years the duty-free regulations applying to 
nearly all kinds of farm machinery. Logic- 
ally, this sug increased competition 
for American farmers in the markets of 
Europe at distant date. Our home 
market is of primary importance in the 
profitable sale of farm produce, yet the 
wisest thought must be applied to the ex- 
tension of our foreign outlet. 
a 
matter of shrinkage of 
harvested has a most 


Turkey 
encouraging the 


gests 


some 


corn after 
impor- 


The 
it has been 


tant bearing on the time of marketing the 
portion of the crop to be sold. The price 
is usually low at husking time, and the 


to dispose of his crop then 
necessary for him to 
should always re- 


‘lislikes 
absolutely 
money. He 


grower 
unless it is 
have ready 


member, however, that there is more or 
less loss in holding. The corn dries out 
rapidly after being put into the crib, the 
shrinkage from this source often amount- 


ing to as much as 30% in six months. Rats 
and mice are numerous, and barnyard 
considerable quantites unless 
in the very best kind of 


fowls destroy 
the corn is kept 


EDITORIAL 


cribs. Consequently it may pay to sell di- 
rect from the field, or at least soon after 
the crop is husked. In this every farmer 
must be a law unto himself. 
Seas 
The inspection and marking of dairy 
products for export is now a fact, and any 
shipper can take advantage of this official 
indorsement as made by the department of 
agriculture. Sec Wilson has within 
a few days published rules governing the 
inspection of dairy products offered for ex- 
port from the United States, and it is hoped 
our foreign trade may be strengthened and 
enlarged through this government co-op- 
eration. The inspector will officially mark 
only such products as he finds to be pure 


and merchantable, and of a quality at 
least equal to the minimum standard to 


be prescribed for the product concerned, 
from time to time, by the secretary of agri- 
culture. During any one period this stand- 
ard shall be uniform for all parts of the 
United States. The regulations will very 
properly prevent the official certificate 
from being attached to oleo or filled cheese. 
The new rules will be sent free to anyone 
applying to the department for same. Our 
export trade in butter is much of the time 
restricted because home prices are above 
the foreign level, yet it is with satisfac- 
tion we note every effort of the government 
to legitimately extend our trade in foreign 
countries. 
oe 

The latest conclusions about tuberculosis 

are qucted on another page of this issue. 


They should be most carefully read. All 
the evidence in the case long since sus- 
tained the position originally taken by 
American Agriculturist against the cow- 


killing fad begun some years ago by a few 
misguided veterinarians. American Agricul- 
turist’s fight against that costly error was 
long and bitter, and was waged before as 


much was Known about the disease as at 
present, and this journal has been vindi- 
eated by the results of science and prac- 


tice, both among the laity and in the medi- 
cal and veterinary professions. What un- 
told damage and loss have been prevented by 
American Agriculturist’s brilliant campaign 
this fad, some years ago, is beyond 
computation. Dr Flick evidently is not 
of the remarkable fact that during 
the last 50 years the consumption of milk 
per capita has doubled in Boston and Glas- 
gow, while the death rate from tuberculosis 
in these cities decreased one-half during 
the same period. 
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¥armers have never been in a 
and better able to buy than at present. 
The great tide of prosperity which has 
swept over American industries has in no 
small measure been due to the products 
of the farm. As a consequence, farmers 
are reaching out into fields heretofore 
barred and are purchasing articles former- 
ly not used by them. This significant fact 
alone should be carefully considered by 
advertisers, and those who are up with 
the times will reap the harvest from the 


position 


rural districts awaiting them. Farmers 
have ready access to our city markets and 
have practically the same advantages for 


shopping as most city people. This is due 
largely to the deveiopment of the trolley 
system of railroads now leading into the 
country, linking together all rural villages 
with the principal commercial centers. As 
a result, manufacturers and dealers in all 
sorts of supplies will find it advantageous 
to advertise in American Agriculturist 
weeklies, reaching nearly a million readers 
each issue. 
a 

We have frequently oalled ettention to 
the San Jose scale and its effects upon 
the horticultural interests of this and other 
countries. No factor in recent times has 


caused such a gread furor. While many 
people have been more scared than hurt, 


reforms have come as a result of this agi- 
tation. The scale has not been extermi- 
nated by any means, As far as the orchards 
and nurseries are concerned, the reported 
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Sy representatives of American Agricul- 

3 turist. This is an opportunity that should 

su obe investigated by men of experience. Young ¥ 

24 men without experience, but possessed of |S 
sy earnestnecs of purpose, who desire positions YS 
>j in which honest endeavor will bring a fair } 

Sj reward and eventual competency, shouldalso {é 
¥ write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
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3} young man to succeed with us. Thisisa © 
> proposition tointerest every man who méans KS 
Sj business and who is seeking a responsible 
Sj position and its emoluments. For further 


particulars, address the publisher, American 
Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. 
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destruction accompanying its establishment 
in many sections has not been magnified 
or overestimated. American Agriculturist 
has from the first heid that this question 
Was one that should receive careful atten- 
tion on the part of individuals owning orch- 
ards and nurseries and that more painstak- 
ing work should be done by inspectors and 
practical horticulturists in combating it. It 
is still spreading. Many fruit growers and 
nurserymen who a few years openly 
declared that there was nothing to fear, 
are now making more noise about it than 


ago 


anyone else. These men should not fold 
their arms and think nature is going to 
take care of this problem for them. Every 
effort should be made to check and pre- 


vent its further dissemination. 
a= 

There is always more or 
ples and root crops about this time of the 
year where burying in pits must be de- 
pended upon. It is important while the 
weather is mild that the covering of earth 
be simply sufficient to prevent injury from 


less loss of ap- 


frosts and light freezes. It is more im- 
perative, however, that the eather be 
watched closely and more earth put on 
if the temperature should threaten to fall 


suddenly. Do not neglect this the present 
season, as the scarcity of apples and po- 
tatoes makes it desirable to save all pos- 
sible. A good fruit house with double 


walls is the best place for apples, but this 
is not always within reach, consequently 
the next best storage place must be se- 
cured. If pits are properly constructed 
fruits and vegetables may be stored there 


to better advantage than in a cellar. The 
most serious difficulty consists in getting 
at the fruit in cold weather. 

Next week the pages of American Agri- 
culturist will include, among many other 
good things, another chapter by Statistician 
Snow on Farming in Argentina, that com- 
ing competitor in field crops and live stock; 
a further record of experience in our prize 


time by a Connecti- 
imony by practical 


poultry contest, this 
cut woman; more test 
eastern farmers on growing field corn for 
profit. The Thanksgiving spirit will be 
emphasized by our illuminated frontispiece, 
an original design; by an interesting story 


of Marion Dickinson’s, A Wayside Guest, 
and by happy times reminiscences of this 
family festival. Thanksgiving menus and 


recipes will add to the holiday flavor. 
Ee 
Shade trees around the country home 
should be protected from the attacks of 


insects. Few people appreciate the _ real 
value of a fine shade tree until after it iy 
dead. A tree of any kind will resist, for a 
time, the attacks of insects and put forth 
new leaves; but each defoliation weakens 
it. Why not destroy the colony "of cater- 
pillars when they first appear? The tree 
can be easily protected if a little attention 
is given it. 














Needs of the Export Fruit Trade. 


{From Page 493.] 

gathered. Every fruit grower needs an ice 
storage in connection with his fruit house, 
where the packages can be set that are 
packed during the day, until the refrigera- 
tor car is ready. Then we must have well- 
ventilated refrigerator cars and a temper- 
ature on shipboard of 36 to 40 deg. 

A third need is quick transportation. 
Sometimes, through the carelessness of 
shipping companies, a valuable lot of choice 
packages are left lying in the hot sun 
while in transshipment-from car to ocean 
steamer, which of course is ruinous to ten- 
der fruits. 

A fourth need is proper handling at the 
other end. This requires some one who will 
take a real live interest in the enterprise 
and seek to place the fine samples in the 
hands of such buyers as will fully appre- 
ciate them, and whose trade is with such 
consumers as will pay for choice goods. 
This work needs government. aid to bring 
it to a successful issue. The risk of loss 
is too great for private enterprise, espe- 





cially since the results are for the general 
good. Great losses are sure to occur, espe- 
cially in peaches and grapes, until the 


chain of cold storage and of quick trans- 
portation is complete. 





Big Gains in Horse Exports. 





The remarkable increase in the exports 
of horses and mules the past few years 
causes considerable comment. A decade 
ago we were sending abroad very few, but 
the movement has steadily grown, and 
during the progress of the war .in South 
Africa exports have been particularly 
heavy. In the past two or three years the 
English govt has had agents in this coun- 
try almost steadily buying large numbers. 
The accompanying official figures show 
the grovth of the trade. The average 
value of all the horses exported does not 
appear at first glance as high as a few 
years ago. This may be accounted for in 
part, however, by the fact that in the 
early ’90s exports were confined in a 
measure to breeding animals naturally 
high in cost; but in the last few years 
large numbers of plain, serviceable horses 
have been exported for use in cavalry as 
well as in the large cities of northern Eu- 
rope, these commanding relatively gocd 
figufes. 

The growth in our export trade in mules 
is phenomenal, particularly during the 
past two years, averaging more than 3000 
head monthly, and at an average value 
steadily increasing since ’96, now 40% high- 
er than then. Figures in detail follow: 
EXPORTS HORSES AND MULES PAST 10 YEARS 


Yrendead -——Horses——~— -——-Mules--——-, 
June 30 Number Avval Number AV va 
1991 . .- 82,250 $107.90 34,405 $93.30 
1900 . -- 64,722 117.46 43,369 90.29 
1899 . .- 45,778 118.92 6,755 76.52 
1898 ......51,150 120.75 8,098 82.09 
tikes imeees 39,532 120.64 7,473 72.97 
1896 ......25,126 140.51 5,918 67.93 
1895 .- 13,984 157.98 2,515 74.13 
1894 .. 5,246 211.39 2,063 116.80 
1893 oo 2,067 242.53 1,634 128.68 
1892 . 3,226 189.45 1,965 121.42 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. ‘ They enrich the earth. 





The Indications Are that eggs will bring 


a good price this fall and winter. Now is 
the time to get your hens in laying condi- 


tion. Nothing in the world will produce so 
many eggs as a diet of fresh cut green 
bone. With a Humphrey green bone and 


vegetable cutter you can cut it easily and 
rapidly. The manufacturers guarantee it 
to cut more bone, in better condition, in 
less time and with less labor than any 
other. A handsome book containing blanks 
for a year’s egg record and timely hints 
for the care of poultry every minute in 
the year will be sent free to any of our 
readers upon request. It will pay you to 
get one. Address, Humphrey & Sons, Box 


35, Joliet, Ill. 
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W. J. THOMPSON, ME 


THREE ABLE STATE GRANGE LECTURERS---See Dext Page 
Our Basket and Question Box. 








Local Shortage in Cabbage—Not over 
half the acreage of last year. Condition of 
winter cabbage poor, owing to black rot. 
Outlook for 50% of a crop.—[T. D. M., Erie 
Co, Pa. 





Wants Breeding Ewes—Will somebody 
having ewes for breeding purposes adver- 


tise soon. I want 100 head and no doubt 
many could be sold if buyers knew where 
to find them without chasing all over the 


country.—[K. I. Comstock, Yates Co, N Y. 


About Hogs—W. L. C., 
straw is not desirable for bedding because 
it gives hogs a rash like the itch. Their 
running in buckwheat stubble might induce 
the same thing. A well-made cement floor 
is best for pig pens. Brick laid in cement 
mortar would come next. 


Ont: Buckwheat 


Minerals for Sale—J. D. W., N C: If 
you wil! place an ad in our farmers’ ex- 
change columns you may find a purchaser 
for the ores you have. 





Drying Apples or Small Fruits—I have 
seen two recent items in American Agricul- 
turist regarding plans for drying apples or 
small fruits. I find the following very use- 
ful: A wooden frame 3x4 feet, made of inch 
stuff, is covered with a piece of steel, gal- 
vanized, wire screening, with one-fourth- 


MRS F. D. SAUNDERS, MICH 


8. C, CARR, WIS 


inch mesh. Apples and other fruits to be 
dried are placed upon it. It is then sus- 
pended above the stove, the hight above the 
surface depending upon the heat required. 
Four nails or screw eyes are driven in the 
ceiling, to which four wires are attached. 
The frame is easily hooked on this and 
can be regulated to suit conditions. There 
is no danger of burning the fruit, and the 
tray can be taken down and refilled when 
desired.—[Samuel Heath, Armstrong Co, Pa. 





Wants to Destroy the Dewberry—Will 
some of our readers tell T. S. McA., Pa, 
how to destroy dewberry vines in fields 
used for general farm purposes. 


Climate and Angora Goats—G. W. A., 


N Y: So far as temperature is concerned, 
no place has yet been found that is too hot 
or too cold for Angora goats. Although 
not partial to heat, they will withstand it 
quite as’ well as sheep, but require consid- 
erable shade if sunshine is intense. In re- 
gard to other peculiarities, you will find 
an answer to your inquiries in an up-to- 
date book entitled A New Industry, or 
Raising the Angora Goat and Mohair for 
Profit. Sent -postpaid from this office on 
receipt of $3. 





Trade Secrets—L. R. H., N Y, asks in- 
formation about method of making a well- 
known brand of cheese. Why not write the 
firm direct? If their process is not a se- 
cret one, they will no doubt gladly give it 
to you, but we cannot. 
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All harness, old or new, is aie pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saved 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—ali sizes. 





Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 


























—— NO SPAVINS 


* The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
jost as quick. Not painful and never has 

ailed, etailed information about this 
pew method sent free to horse owners, 

Write today. Askfor pamphlet No. §2 
\ Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 





























BRAND mew STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 

Sheets either flat, corru- 
ted or**V” crimped. No 
ols except a hatchetor 

hammer is needed to la; 





cover and nail to lay. Pri enough — £0 $1.15 
nails ° 

A square means 100 y. Ps _ rite to tie Free’ Ca 

No. 25 on General Mere 

Wreckin 


, ~- 
g Com Woot 85th and Iron Sta. Chicago ie 





A Bushel In 3 MINUTES. 


Less Than 


That’s the may J your feed will be 
ground w you uge the 


KEYSTONE 


Triple Gear 
GRINDING MILL. 


Builsasstrong seansavil, Burrs 
f hard white iron. Boxes 






0 bushels per hour. We are making & 8 in- 
troductory price ail ine and 


a bead on 
Keystone o Farm Machine Co., 
164!) Beaver St., York, Pas 
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Li Hung Chang, the most famous Chi- 
nese statesman of his day, is dead. Earl 
Li was born in the province of Anlini in 
1823. For the past 40 years he was the 
most conspicuous figure in Chinese politics 
and the most potent factor in China’s deal- 
ings with the world powers. He first came 
in direct contact with foreign powers by 
co-operating with Gen Gordon in the sup- 
pression of the Taeping rebellion in 1860. 
Li was 1n turn viceroy of Thiang provinces, 
minister plenipotentiary, viceroy at Hong 
Kuang and grand chancellor. After the 
Tien-tsin massacre in 1870 he was de- 
spoiled of his titles, but two years later 
was returned to power.- He then became 
chief administrator of the Chinese empire. 
Tle was in pewer at the outbreak of the 
war with Japan and opposed resort to hos- 
tilities. Because of Chinese defeats he 
was degraded in rank, but the government 
was forced to place the negotiations for 
peace in his hands. Li afterward made a 
tour of the world, visiting this country in 
1896. It was Li who was peace negotiator 
for China during the recent difficulties, 
and the peace protocol bears his signature. 


What effect his death will have on the 
Chinese situation it is difficult to foresee. 
He was the one Chinese statesman capa- 
ble of appreciating the point of view of 
the western nations: To Earl Li more than 
to any other man belongs the credit for 
such progress as China has made during 
the last 40 years. He introduced _ the 
steamship, the railway and the telegraph. 
No other Chinese statesman was so well 
able to meet foreign powers, and his loss 
will be severely felt. Yuan Shi Kai has 


been appointed to succeed Li Hung Chang 
as viceroy of Chi-Li. 





More strenuous efforts to end the war in 
South Africa are being planned by the Brit- 
ish cabinet. One of the immediate results 
will be the dispatch of 4000 cavalry from 
England to South Africa. Meanwhile the 
Boers are doing some very lively fighting 
for a people supposed to be nearly at the 
end of their resources. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach in a significant speech has prepared 
the British people for still heavier burdens 
in the way of taxation. 





The sewer and paving contract of 
Havana, over which there has been much 
controversy, has been awarded to New Jer- 
sey men, S. P. McGiney and R. T. Rockely. 
Their bid was $10,393,015. 


The sultan was promptly brought to terms 
by the sending of a French fleet to Turk- 
ish waters. Before it arrived he agreed 
to settle the Lorando claim in its entirety. 
France then secured further pledges, the 
sultan granting authority to France to re- 
build 16 French churches, convents and 
other institutions on Turkish territory. 
Meanwhile Admiral Caillard landed his 
marines on the island of Mitylene and seized 
the customs at Middille. This had the de- 
sired effect, the sultan yielding to all 
demands. Admiral Caillard has now with- 
drawn and diplomatic relations have been 
resumed. The incident is regarded as 
closed. 

Industrial depression and a congestion of 
unemployed labor in the cities of Germany 
is in part laid to the attempt of the agri- 
cultural interests to raise the tariff on food 
products. When the reichstag meets the 
last of this month a lively tariff battle is 
likely to ensue. German feeling has been 
deeply stirred by a speech by Joseph Cham- 
berlain, British colonial secretary, in which 
he made uncomplimentary reference to the 
conduct of German troops during the Fran- 
co-Prussian war. 








France proposes to meet American indus- 
trial competition by mastering and adopt- 
ing such American methods as may seem 
of advantage. For this purpose she will 
try the unique experiment of establishing 
an industrial school in this country, prob- 
ably in Philadelphia, for the study of 
American industrial methods. The prelim- 
inary steps are to be taken at once. 

Admiral Dewey and his heroes of the 
battle of Manila bay are to get their prize 
money, Justice Bradley having signed the 
decree for the distribution.——The annual 
report from the general land office at 


Washington shows the disposal of 15,562,796 
acres of public land during the last fiscal 





GRANGE—NEWS 


year, an increase of 2,108,908 over the pre- 


vious year.——Estimates for the entire 
postal service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903, aggregate $135,885,596. A 





desperate attempt to escape made by con- 
victs at the site of the new United States 
prison near Leavenworth, Kan, last week, 
was partially successful. One man was 
killed, three men were wounded and 26 
escaped. These have terrorized the adju- 
cent country.——The duke of York has been 
given the title of prince of Wales. 





The great trans-Siberian railway which 
with the Manchurian and other branches 
will foot up to 5542 miles, is virtually com- 
pleted. It has been built by Russians, with 
Russian capital and its total cost reaches 
the stupendous sum of $390,000,000. It 
crosses the great Siberian granary and al- 


ready has far exceeded expectations by 
pouring into that undeveloped region a 
broad stream. of immigration. The road 


gives Russia direct connection with China, 
and the far east and the Pacific ocean. 





A national reciprocity convention is to be 
held in Washington Nov 19-20. It appears 
that its scope is limited in that it is to 
be confined to “those actively engaged ag 
principals or executive officers in manu- 
facturing firms or corporations.”’ The dis- 
cussions and action of the convention will 
be followed with close attention and inter- 
est, but were the mercantile and profes- 
sional classes admitted to the discussions 
greater value would be attached to them. 

The cause of purity has won a notable 
victory in the New York municipal cam- 
paign, the fusionist good government can- 
didates making almost a clean sweep. Seth 
Low, former president of Columbia univer- 


sity, has been elected mayor of greater 
New York by a plurality of over 30,000. 
With him was elected almost the entire 


fusionist ticket, making the overthrow of 
Tammany complete and giving the reform 
party control of the entire city govern- 
ment. Van Wyck, Tammany candidate for 
judge of the New York supreme court, was 


buried. Judge Jerome, who has been the 
central figure in the anti-vice campaign, 
was elected district attorney by almost 


11,000. Friends of good government all 
over the country are celebrating the down- 
fall of ‘‘Crokerism.”’ The officers-elect have 
pledged themselves to the colossal task of 
purging vice-ridden New York. 

Massachusetts has indorsed Gov Crane's 
able, businesslike administration by  re- 
electing him by a plurality in the neigh- 
borhood of 70,000. This is 20,000 more than 
the most sanguine of his party leaders 
predicted, and is considered remarkable in 
that this is an off year. Honest, cour- 
ageous, effective work on the public behalf, 
which has forced recognition even from the 
members of the opposing party, is at the 
bottom of his victory. 


The situation in Fall River, Mass, has 
been cleared by the latest move of M. C. D. 
Borden of the Iron Works cotton mills, 
whose 10% increase in wages of his opera- 
tives so nearly precipitated a serious strike 
on the part of less favored operatives in 
the other mills of the city. Mr Borden now 
announces a cut to the former schedule, to 
go into effect Nov 18. This is on the 
ground that other manufacturers will not 
meet him on the wage scale, which he 
thinks market conditions warrant, and he 
cannot afford to maintain the higher scale 
alone. 





In contrast to the reform victory in New 
York, Tuesday of last week, was the dis- 
couraging failure of the fusionist party in 
Pennsylvania, the corrupt republican ma- 
chine making a clean sweep both in Phil- 
adelphia and state.——Republicans carried 
Ohio by a larger plurality than two years 
ago. New Jersey is also again in the re- 
publican ranks by a fair margin. De- 
spite of a heavy falling off in the vote in 
Iowa, it appears that A. B. Cummings, re- 
publican candidate for governor, has been 
elected by the largest plurality ever given 
a governor in that state.——Rhode Island 
went republican by over 6000, while the 
democrats carried Virginia and Kentucky. 











American Agriculturist has done good 
work for the hop growers, and we certain- 
ly appreciate its kindly offices in our be- 
aaa A. Jones, Franklin Co, 

» 









Patrons of Husbandry. 


Leaders Among State Grange Lecturers. 





Three of the most enterprising lecturers of 
state granges are shown on a preceding 
page. By long odds one of the most en- 
thusiastic, persevering in her work, is Mrs 
F. D. Saunders, lecturer of the Michigan 
state grange. Lecturer Saunders lives on an 
80-acre farm and is thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of grange declarations and princi- 


ples. For eight years a teacher in the rural 
schools of the state, she has becOme well 
fitted for the position she fills with such 


signal ability. Giving up teaching in ’93 
to care for aged parents, her interest in 
school work has continued and she has 
been prominently identified in the capacity 
of school inspector for the township and 
visiting deputy for the county commis- 
sioner in ’99 and ’00. Has been a member 
of Courtland grange 22 years, its lecturer 
and master, also lecturer of Pomona in ’97, 
and while in this office brought about the 
association of teachers and Patrons of Kent 
county which is doing a grand work for 
the betterment of rural schools and rural 
conditions. The Michigan state grange lec- 
turers’ bulletin, issued monthly by Mrs 
Saunders, is in many ways a model of state 
grange lecture work, showing great thought 
and care in preparation of topics and of in- 
estimable value to subordinate grange lec- 
turers. Mrs Saunders talks but little but 
works effectively directly with the educa- 
tional heads of each of the 500 live granges 
in the state. Platform work has gradually 
been forced upon her, and last summer she 
spoke in ten counties to large meetings of 
Patrons, teachers’ associations and farm- 
ers’ institutes. Her household work is that 
of the routine farm house, including the 
daily duties of wife, mother, seamstress and 
cook; her aim is ‘‘to make home the abid- 
ing place of the soul as well as of the 
body.” 


Another lecturer who has had wide ex- 
perience is Past State Master and State 
Lecturer S. C. Carr of Wisconsin. What 
Brother Carr takes hold of, he stands 
by. A pioneer in the grange, join- 
ing 28 years ago, he has served 
as state master ten years, on execu- 
tive committee 15 years and six years as 


Has visited every county in Wis- 
consin, every state but the Carolinas and 
Florida, three trips to Pacific coast and 
made a 12,000-mile journey through Spain, 
Italy, Germany, France, Switzerland and 
the British Isles. He has traveled 96,000 
miles over the globe, but finds his fine 250- 
acre Milton (Wis) farm the best place on 
earth. Brother Carr is an entertaining 
speaker, and well known over his native 
state. The center of grange strength in 
Wisconsin is around his home town of Mil- 
ton. 

A comparatively new man in state grange 
lecture work is the lecturer of the Maine 
state grange. In ability, systematic efforts 
and effective results he has no superior 


lecturer. 


in the lecture field of the eastern 
states. Like his lamented predecessor, 
Prof Cook, State Lecturer Ww. J. 
Thompson of South China is a man 
of rare educational attainments and of 
conspicuous ability. Born in Maine and 
educated in its public and state normal 


schools, he has since been a teacher end 
farmer. Since ’83 he has been principal of 
Erksine academy at South China. Lives 
on a large farm stocked with sheep. Was 
a member of the legislature in 1900-1. Is 
serving his second year as state lecturer. 





The National Grange in Session. 





The national grange opened last Wednes- 
day at Lewiston, Me, in a blaze of glory, 
thousands of Patrons being in attendance 
during the week. About the expected 3000 
appeared on Thursday for the degree of 
Ceres, and no other work could be per- 
formed on that day, so large were the 
Classes of candidates. The excursions are 
all being thoroughly enjoyed, as only a big 
jolly party, made up of persons from all 
parts of the country, know how to enjoy 
them. In spite of the social functions and 
excursions, the work has been mapped out 
and committees will begin making reports 
early next week and the delegates will get 
down to business. If the business features 
in inteasity of purpose, equal the sincerity 
and cordiality of the hospitality of Maine 
Patrons and people, a great, good work will 














be done. National Master Jones always de- 
livers a strong annual address, and in next 
week’s issue, American Agriculturist will 
give the essential features. 


— 


From New Jersey’s Grange Field. 





We find everywhere among farmers a 


desire for more knowledge along the line 
of their particular calling, and many are 
looking to the grange to furnish that 


knowledge and I believe they will not be 
disappointed. They are realizing more than 


ever before that, to be successful, they 
must come out of the old ruts of their 
forefathers and use new methods and re- 


ceive the advice and experiences of others 
along with their own knowledge. No- 
where can they receive this in a better way 


than in a good, live active grange. The 
farmer, to successfully compete with the 
world, must be educated and this feature 
of our order is the most important of all. 


[State Lecturer G. L. Gillingham. 

The grange, the only farmers’ organiza- 
tion national in scope, is a school in which 
every farmer should be trained if he ex- 
pects to keep up with the procession. Tell 
me who are the faithful members of your 
grange, and I'll tell you who are the hap- 
piest and most successful farmers in your 
community.—[State Steward W. S. -Bon- 
ham. 

Last spring Swedesboro grange, on ‘‘chil- 
dren’s day,” we presented each child under 
14 yrs of age with a pot of blooming ger- 
aniums. If the children continued to take 
as much interest in them as they did the 
day they received them, no doubt the 
plants are still living. It had more effect 


on them than all the talking one could 
do about flowers.—[State Flora Ella H. 
Brown. 

Never was there a time where there was 


@ more pressing need of organization of 
the agricultural classes of the entire coun- 
try than the present. Organized effort is 
the necessity of the day. No association 
can be engaged in a nobler work than 


ours. Let us then work unitedly. Let the 
obligations so sacredly taken be woven 
into the warp and woof of our lives. Then 


will we become Patronsin the larger mean- 
ing of the term and the good of the order 
will be established. everywhere.—[State 
Master G. W. F. Gaunt. 


International Farmers’ Unions—This 
organization, which originated in Bing- 
hamton, N Y, but which now has head- 
quarters at Edwardsville, Ill, has for its 
purpose the uniting of all farmers on a 
strictly initiative and referendum plan. The 
details‘ of the organization are based on 
rules similar to those of labor unions. The 
plan is to grade all produce and have an 
established price at which farm products 
ought to sell. All produce is to bear labels 
and in return all goods purchased must 
bear the label of a trade union. In this 
way it is expected to have the laboring 
classes assist one another. It is also the 
idea of the promoters to issue crop bulle- 
tins setting forth the condition of crops 
in all parts of the world. The selling price 
of graded produce will be determined by 
these reports. In this way it is expected 
to more evenly distribute the surplus and 
maintain a fair price where the crop is 
large. The organization will have distrib- 
uting houses in all large cities and towns. 
Whether this plan will be successful or not 
will depend largely on the people interest- 
ed. At present it is still a local affair, but 
may develop. The most successful county 
union is the one in Madison Co, Ill, known 
as the Madison Co farmers’ union. 








Grange Notes. 


It has occurred to me that many of our 
subordinate granges might maintain a 
course of lectures and entertainments each 
season, if the same could be provided at 
moderate expense. My idea is to ascertain 
if there is any general inclination in that 
direction among granges and at the same 
time to find some lecturers and entertain- 
ers whose services can be had at terms 
within the reach of granges and to be pre- 
pared to arrange courses, or to cite mate- 
rial from which the granges themselves 
can arrange courses to their taste, if want- 
ed. I find that some interest has been 
awakened already and am encouraged to 
believe that something practical and bene- 
ficial will come out of it.—[State Lecturer 
H. H. Metcalf, New Hampshire. 


ORGANIZE 


‘free by mail, 











AND CO-OPERATE 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON'T KNOW | 











To prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will Do 
for YOU, Every Reader of ‘‘ American Agriculturist ’’ May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to 


follow. 


Your other organs may need attention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need attention first. 

If you are sick or «feel badly,” begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and bedder remedy, because as soon as your 


kidneys are well they will help all the other organs to health. 


convince anyone. 


A trial will 





The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. Swamp-Root will 
set your whole system right, and the best 
proof of this is a trial. 


' 14 West li7th St., 
Dear Sir: Oct. 15th, 1900, 
“IT had been suffering severely from kidney trouble. 
All symptoms were on hand; my former strength and 
wer had left me; I could "hardly drag myself a!ong. 
ven my mental Capacity was giving out, and often 
I wished to die. It was then I saw an advertisement of 
yours in a New York -—. but would not have paid 
any attention to it, had it not promised a sworn guar- 
every bottle of your medicine, asserting 
that your Swamp-Root 1s purely vegetable, and does 
not contain any harmful drugs. I am _ seventy years 
and four months old, and with a good conscience I 
can recommend Swamp-Root to all sufferers from kidney 
troubles. Four members of my family have been using 
Swamp-Root for four different kidney diseases, with the 
same good results.” 
With many thanks to you, I semain, 
Very truly you 
ROBERT BERNER. 


ley York Cit 


antee with 


You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 


postpaid, by which you may 
test its virtues for such disorders as kidney, 
bladder and uric acid diseases, poor diges- 
tion, when obliged to pass your water fre- 
quentlv night and day, smarting or irri- 





tation in passing, brickdust or sediment in 
the urine, headache, backache, lame back, 
dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, heart 
disturbance due to bad kidney trouble, skin 
eruptions from bad blood, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, diabetes, bloating, irritability, 
worn-out feeling, lack of ambition, loss of 
flesh, sallow complexion, or Bright’s dis- 
ease. 


If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling 
or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr. 
Kilmer, the eminent kidney and bladder 
specialist. Hospitals use it with wonder- 
ful success in both slight and severe cases. 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and 
use it in their own families, because they 
recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and 
most successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists in bot- 
tles of two sizes and two prices—fifty cents 


and one dollar. Remember the name, 
etek and the address, Binghamton, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trou- 
ble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr, Kilmer & 


Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, 


immediately, without cost 


to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and @ book containing many of the thousands 


upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. 
ing, be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist, 


In writ- 
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Java, Wyoming Co, Nov 12—Buyers have 
taken all the beans they could get at $2 
p bu. Some plowing done. Five hundred 
head of sheep and 1000 head of cattle 
have been driven through and out of this 
section lately. Winter wheat late, small 
and a reduced acreage. There is to be a 
new railway line direct from Java to Buf- 
falo. Not much building and_ repairing 
done this summer. Buyers are looking up 
Thanksgiving poultry. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Nov 11—Corn is a 
bountiful crop and many fields are yield- 
ing 125 bus ears p acre. Oats the lightest 
crop known for years, many fields yield- 
ing only six to 12 bus p acre. F. L. Smith 
reports a yield of 280 bus from eight acres, 
an extra crop for this year. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, Nov 11—Weather 
fine and roads good this fall. Cows bring- 
ing $40 to $50. Pork scarce and high. Oats 
a very light crop. Hay sells at $10 to $13 
p ton. Corn a good crop, though planted 
very late on account of wet weather. Glen 
creamery doing a good business, making 
about 400 lbs p day. Several silos have 
been built the past summer. 

Augusta, Oneida Co, Nov 11—Corn a very 
good crop. Fifteen new silos put up in this 
town this summer, all round ones. Buck- 
wheat is a good crop. Oats did not yield 
well and are very light. Pork is scarce, but 
has dropped from 9 to 8c. 

Brunswick, Rensselaer Co, Nov 12— 
Farmers have fall work pretty well done, 
except the housing of corn, a good deal 
of which is still in the fields. Crops of all 
kinds in this section have been meager and 
prices do not rule very high as yet. Rye 
is 62c p bu, oats 50c p bu, buckwheat $1 p 
100 lbs hay 70 to 85c p 100 lbs and occa- 
sionally a load of extra quality hay will 
bring 90c, butter 22 to 28c¢ Some 
farmers are taking advantage of the very 
favorable weather to do fall plowing. Con- 
siderable winter rye has been sowed and 
it is looking fine. The new seeding of last 
year is looking thrifty. 


Cuba, Allegany Co, Nov 11—Crops all se- 


cured, threshing mostly done and fall plow- 
ing well under way. Oats a light crop. 
Corn, buckwheat and hay good crops. Fall 
pasturage good and stock in good condition, 
but prices low. Good young dairy cows 
$25, old cows $10 to $15, fat two-year-olds, $20 
to $25, butter 24c. Farmers generally are 
letting their farms on shares and going 
to nearby villages to live. Farmers’ boys, 
who are sent away from home to school 
and college, are in most cases adopting 
some other business for a living. 


Andover, Allegany Co, Nov 12—Potatoes 


a small yield, owing to rot; price 50c p 
bu. Oats about 30% of usual crop and 
bring 59c p bu, hay $9 to $10 p ton pressed. 
Corn unusually good, silage corn the best 
for years. Cheese selling at 10c, butter 20 
to 25c. Large amount of wheat and rye 
sown, this fall. A number of farms for 
sale at $25 to $35 p acre. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, Nov 12—Sweet corn 
for the canning factory was very un- 
even. The apple crop nearly a failure. Oats 
light Many new silos have been built in 
this vicinity this year. Hogs and cattle 
are high. Albert Nuit, who recently lost 
all of his barns by fire, sold all of his dairy 
at $24 to $47 per head. Hay and corn fod- 
der plentiful. Butter from 22 to 25c. Hogs 
7.50 p 100 lbs d w, hay $8 to $11 p ton. 


Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co, Nov 12—A 
skimming station, a branch of the Am- 
sterdam dairy, is to be established here in 
charge of Clarence Hanson. Much fall 
plowing is being done. Considerable hay 
being shipped; it brings $10 to $12 p ton. 
Hop buyers are offering as high as 15c for 
hops in the vicinity of Ames. Potatoes 
have advanced to 70c p bu. The farmers 
in this section are expecting many advan- 
tages to be derived from the new electric 
railroad being built from Akin to Johns- 
town. 

Ballston, Saratoga Co, Nov 12—The corn 
erop is very large. William Jerome of 
Charlton had one field which turned out 
140 bus of ears to the acre. New corn is 
worth 60 to 65c. Buckwheat is also a good 
crop and is bringing 50c p bu. There is 
a large yield of fodder corn and several 
new silos have been put up. Fall feed has 
been good. Fall pigs are scarce and bring- 
: 3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ing $3, light pork 8%4c.-Sheep and lambs 
are low and farmers are making the same 
mistake they did a few years ago of drop- 
ping the sheep business. Auction sales are 
more numerous than usual. Cows are 
bringing from $25 to $35 each, sheep and 
lambs from $2.50 to $3. Roads are good. 


Perth, Fulton Co, Nov 11—Farmers have 
fall crop secured. Corn and oats are about 
75% of average crops. Hay not over 80%. 
Buckwheat in this town not over 50%; in 
the county 75%. Buckwheat is worth 50c. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, Nov 11—Corn 
good, hay fair, oats poor, buckwheat very 
good. Apples light and cider 8 to 10c p 
gal. Much corn to husk yet. 


Freehold, Greene Co, Nov 13—With the 
exception of apples and to some extent po- 
tatoes, crops this season have been good. 
Corn never was better in this_ section. 
Yields running up to 100 bu p acre are not 
at all uncommon. Buckwheat has done well. 
A number of first-class farms for sale. 


Richland, Oswego Co, Nov 11—Cows are 
giving a good flow of milk for so late in 
the fall. The ‘price of cheese is fair, so 
farmers are in funds. The corn crop in 
these parts was the best for many years. 








has been a good crop and also buckwheat. 
Several farmers have left the bottling 
works at Stanfordville and again take their 
milk to the Borden factory at Wassaic, 
where better prices are paid, but it is five 
or six miles farther fur them to go. Bran 
and other feed higher than last year, mak- 
ing the milkman’s expenses a little higher. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Nov 11i— 
The past season has been one of disap- 
pointment in this vicinity. Crops are be- 
low the average and in many instances 
failures. Hops and corn alone seem to 
have done well. There is much loss from 
potato rot. Plums and cherries’ rotted 
badly on the trees, and in some cases still 
hang dried and unsightly on the bare 
branches. Fall sown grain looks well and 
the promise for next year is good. Rural 
free delivery on Route No 1 in Montgom- 
ery Co started Nov 1. Fall harvesting is 
about done and crops were gathered in ex- 
cellent condition. 


Mohawk, Herkimer Co, Nov 12—Corn 
nearly all husked and most farmers report 
good crops. Potatoes were a good crop but 
are rotting badly, causing the price to hold 
high. Apples are a failure and can scarcely 
be had at any price. The farm of the late 
Amos Mason, consisting of 192 acres, was 








SORTING AND PACKING FANCY APPLES 


The illustration represents a gang of men sorting and barreling Hubbardston, Sut- 
ton, Beauty and Fameuse apples at the packing house of H. S. Wiley of Cayuga Co, 
N Y. The latter two varieties were sold at a fancy price. They were packed in full- 
sized new barrels, assorted by the most careful men, and the packer’s name plainly 
penciled on the head of each barrel, so that if any careless work is done by way of 
inferior specimens, it can be traced to the proper man on final examination before 


heading up. 


Potatoes rotting badly and not more than 
one-half a crop can be saved. Apples a 
very poor crop, and selling for $3.50 to $6 
p bbl. Hay was a fair crop in bulk, but 
less nutriment in it than has been the case 
in other years. The good roads boom has 
struck this town. Farm lands are ad- 
vancing and farmers are doing much bet- 
ter than they were some years ago. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Nov 12—Threshers 
are busy with buckwheat; they report a 
fairly good crop. Corn mostly in fine con- 
dition for husking. Pumpkins very scarce; 
seed did not germinate. Pork 8%c, butter 
23c. All produce brings fairly good prices. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, Nov 11—The 
crop of turkeys is estimated 25% short of 
last year. Foxes and coons have caused 
much trouble in the poultry yards. Corn 
the best crop in years. 

Stanford, Dutchess Co, Nov 11—There is 
sharp demand for fall pigs at good prices 
All kinds of stock excepting sheep and 
lambs are in demand. Apples are all mar- 
keted. An abundance of fall feed. New 
seeding and winter grain look well. Corn 


sold at auction Oct 30. It was bought by 
Joseph Mason for $81,500. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lewistown, Mifflin Co, Nov 11—The 
weather has been all that could be desired 
for putting away corn. Corn seems to be 
in fine condition. Many farmers are making 
the old mistake when rough feed is plen- 
tiful of leaving corn fodder uncut out in 
the field. Much could well be substituted 
to a great extent for higher priced feed. 
Wheat seeding from ten days to two weeks 
later than usual because of fear of fly. 
Wheat is looking fine and little complaint 
of fly. Late pastures in fine condition and 
stock looking well. Potatoes a small crop; 
much complaint of rot. Winter apples 
scarce and do not keep well. They bring 
50 to 75c p bu, wheat 65c, corn 50c, oats 
30c, butter 25c. Rural free delivery is to be 
established next month over a consider- 
able district west of Lewistown. The route 
will start at the postoffice here. The total 
length of the route will be 24 miles, cover- 
ing an area of 18 square miles with 210 
houses and a population of 945. 














FSMPA 


Support the Farmers’ Organizations. 








At a recent meeting of the F 8S MPA 
at Holland Patent, H. T. Coon, sec-treas 
of the organization, made the following 
timely comment: Of the $1 paid in by the 
members of this organization, 50c goes to 
the treasurer of the central association. 
Some of the local treasurers do not know 
what the money is for. A local treasurer 
on one line or route running out from Utica 
has not paid in and still holds the money. 
When we met in March, ’98, we were a 
handful of strangers. After the meeting in 
N Y, we had to get out through the five 
states and enlist co-operation. This re- 
quired much travel and hard work. The 
whole amount of money that has come to 
the organization is $8762. Out of this all 
legitimate expenses have been paid, and 
they have been many. The largest amount 
of money received in any one year was 
$3000. Many local members perhaps never 
stop to think that Mr Thompson, your lo- 
cal president, has been at Binghamton 
eight or nine times in the interest of this 
organization and has often been obliged to 
pay expenses out of his own pocket. At 
these meetings, he has represented this lo- 
cal organization and each individual mem- 
ber. It requires considerable money to 
print blank powers of attorney and blanks 
for each receiving station. Information re- 
quired by. us necessitates much work and 
expense. Capitalists in New York want 
definite information. They will not buy a 
cat in a bag nor a bird in a bush. They 
have spent much money and effort in veri- 
fying our figures. The milk exchange in 
N Y voted not to increase the price in Nov, 
98, but in spite of this action when we de- 
manded %c more, they compromised by 
paying 4c advance. We can bring them to 
time if we stick close together. 





Milk Producers’ Funds—S. W. M., N Y: 
The statement of the treasurer of the F S 
M PA appeared in issue of Aug 24, ’01. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains 3c p qt net to the shipper, with the 
surplus west of the Hudson quoted at $1.49 
p can of 40 qts, freight included. Dealers 
claim they had considerable surplus to con- 
tend with last week. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Nov 9 were as follows 





Fluid Cond’ ns’a 

7 milk Cream milk 

Mivie -xien<s Sige chatssianwee 28,810 1,353 _ 
West BMGTO onc ccticaucs 10,496 742 507 
Lackawanna ........... 33,225 1,175 — 
Lehigh Valley .......... 15,425 520 — 
N Y Central (long haul) 28,410 1,125 -— 
N Y Central (Harlem) 11,300 81 — 
SUSGUEHANNGS ..ccsvescce 12,939 398 ae 
CUENNE css scesrdcow nese’ 30,026 1,732 — 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,794 131 = 
WOW TIAVEN 6csiescicecs 7,565 — -- 
Other sources .......... 4,150 135 — 
Total receipts ........ 187,140 7,392 507 
Daily average ....... 26,734 1,056 72 
RMOE WOOK. i iswccteces 190,446 7,543 374 
BR BORE hdc cat sans 169,131 6,578 673 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, the market continues 
dull. The Pacific coast situation appears 
to be stronger, and some Oregon hops have 
been taken for export at about 10%c p Ib 
in that state. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


{In cents, with comparisons.] 





1901 1900 1899 
N Y state ch’ce.14 @15% 20@21 13 @14% 
WEEED  c0cKictan 13 @13% 18@20 11%@12% 
medium ....... 12 @13 16@18 10 @il 
Pac coast, ch’ce.14 @15% 19@20 13144@14% 
medium ....... 12 @13 16@17%10 @ll 
aan oe ebuees 1%@ 5 2@ 6 2 @6 
CHOPMGM 6 os sess 30 @35 35@40 32 @38 
Hop Notes. 


One reason for the considerable reduc- 
tion in the English hop crop actually har- 
vested, from early estimates, is due to the 
acreage left unpicked. Growers were ad- 
vised not to pick all their hops, in order 
to keep up prices. Some heeded this ad- 
vice, while others were unable to secure 


FARM 








E. B. NORRIS, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL GRANGE. 


their hops in marketable condition and left 
them for this reason. 
New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: About 450 
bales changed hands last week at 14@15%c 
p lb.—At Blenheim, hops have sold at 12 to 
13%c, and nearly all out of growers’ hands. 

OtTsEGo Co—Oneonta: A local dealer re- 
cently bought two lots of over 80 bales at 
14@15c. Smaller lots are being sold at 13 
@l15c. 





Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 11—Prices on large 
cheese ‘have again dropped %c, but it is 
generally understood that most of the large 
stock sold at present is skimmed about 
one pound. Factory men claim, however, 
that cheese is rich and has as much body 
as it had six weeks ago, when whole milk 
was used. Small factories throughout the 
country are closing rapidly, as. the ‘last 
week has brought freezing weather, but 
hardly any snow. The quality of small 
cheese has been well maintained. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 1545 bxs at 8%c, 270 at 8%c: large 
white, 302 at 8%c, 160 at 8%c; small white, 
1172 at 9%c; small colored, 1720 at 9%c; 
total, 5169 bxs, against 4445 last year. 

Sales on curb, 250 bxs large at 9c, 550 
small at 9c. 

Sales of creamery. butter, 9 pkgs at 22c, 
215 at 23c, and 350 cases prints at 24c. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 22@25c p doz, live fowls 9@10c p 
lb, chickens 9@10c, ducks 10@10%c, turkeys 
9@10c, geese 9@10c, fowls 9@10c d w, chick- 
ens 10@13c. Apples $3@5.50 p bbl, Concord 
grapes'11@12c p 5-lb bskt, Niagara 13@14c, 
Catawba 11@12c, Kieffer pears 25@40c p 
bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 6@6.75 p bbl. 
Choice potatoes 68@73c p bu, common to 
good 45@65c, onions 90c@1.15, cabbage 8@ 
11 p ton. Bran 19@20 p ton, timothy hay 
12@16.50, clover 11.50@12.50, No 2 Pa red 
wheat 78%4@79c p bu, do Del red 7814%@79c, 
corn 65@65i%c, No 2 white clipped oats 46%c,. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 70@80c p bu, 
choice in bulk 60@65c, cabbage $9@12 p ton, 
turnips 1@1.25 p bbl, carrots 1.25@1.40, par- 
snips 1.50@1.75, squash 2.50@2.75 p bbl, ‘sweet 
potatoes 3@3.50, onions. 2.25@3, fancy white 
4.50@5. Apples 3@5 p bbl fancy Bartlett 
pears 4.50@5 p bbl, Kieffer 2@2.25, quinces 
4.50@5, Concord grapes 15@15%c p bskt, 
Del 13@1l5e, Cape Cod cranberries 6.50@ 
8.50 p bbl, chestnuts 7@10c p Ib, shell- 
barks 1.25@1.35 p bu. Eggs 21@24c p doz, 
storage 19@2Ic, live fowls 8%@9%c, chick- 
ens 9@12c, ducks 10@lic, geese 8@9c. Tim- 
othy hay 12@14.50 p ton, prairie 11@11.60, 
bran 18.25@18.50, middlings 20.50@22.50. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, good cattle steady to firm. 
Receipts Monday of this week 210 cars. 
Export and shipping steers quotably $5.25@ 
5.90 p 100 lbs, butchers and native cattle 
3.75@4.65, bulls and oxen 3.40@4. Veal 
calves steady at 6.75@7.25 for choice to 
fancy, fair to good 5.75@6.50. Hogs active 
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at firm prices. Monday of this week, re- 
ceipts were 130 double decks. Yorkers 6.55 
@5.75, pigs 5.45@5.50. Lambs shade lower, 
sheep steady. Receipts Monday of this 
week 120 double decks. Lambs sold at 4,25 
@4.85, tops 4.90, culls and common 3.40@4. 
Sheep in good demand at 3@3.60, tops 3.75, 
culls 1.50@2.85, prime yearlings 4. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Co—Farmers are husking corn. 


Corn is a big crop here and selling for 
about 50c p bu. Apples all gathered and 
sold very close. This has been the best 
paying fruit year farmers have had for 
some time. Even low grade apples in de- 
mand. Feeding stock and hogs not plen- 
tiful and high prices asked for the home 
market. Farmers are in better spirits than 
for some time. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Cicada in New Jersey—Referring to the 
communication from B. O., Morris county, 
N J, would say that he is probably entire- 
ly right in his statement that the seven- 
teen-year cicada will occur in that state in 
"11, but he has not taken into considera- 
tion the fact that there is more than one 
brood of this insect occurring in this state. 
I think if he lives until June, ’02, that if 
not in Morris county, still in a few other 
places in the vicinity the cicada will come 
out in great numbers. My circular espe- 
cially states that the exact limits of the 
brood have not been defined, but it has 
been reported from every county mentioned 
where it occurred in ’85. I am quite familiar 
with the brood to which our correspondent 
refers and if he will look up the report of 
the N J experiment station for ’94 he will 
find that the locations of the ’11 brood are 
fully given.—[Prof J. B. Smith. 


Aura, Gloucester Co, Nov 12—Although 
the weather has been exceptionally mild 
and no rain for a month, husking is not 
all done. The corn crop was good and the 
fodder will be gathered in good condition. 
New corn is selling for 60c p bu and pork 
for $8 p 100 lbs. Large quantities of sweet 
potatoes are stored; price for good stock is 
$2 p bbl. Each succeeding year there is a 
smaller acreage of winter grain sown. New 
York manure is $2.20 p ton cash, an advance 
that farmers are inclined to refuse. They 
will use more commercial fertilizer, with 
which they say they can grow as good or 
better crops at less outlay for plant food 
and labor. 


Springfield, Burlington Co, Nov 12— 
Things are moving along quietly m this 
neighborhood... Fall seeding is about fin- 
ished. Husking is progressing favorably, 
many farmers having finished. Jn iow 
ground the yield has been poor, but on 
higher ground a good crop. Potatoes were 
a partial failure; they sold as high ag 65c 
pv 5% bu-bskt. The price at present ‘s %0c 
p bskt. Several carloads have been é6old 
lately, coming from N Y state; they sell 
at the car for 75c p bu. Hay $14 to $16 p ton, 

















THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 


Metal Wheel, 


be — the all sizes and vari- 
——% TOFITANY. AXLE. ay 


Our ae ede ither aise a 
Tr Can FIT YOUR 
perfeetly without shange. 


"witc 
© BREAKING DOWN, 
Beta ts Oc 


fogue and 
Eleoctrio Wheel Co. 
Box s6 Quincy, lle 


VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut Ane or coarse 
suitabie for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 

AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. 
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pork $8 p 100 lbs. Some cholera 
a few miles above here, some farmers losing 
all their hogs. Butter 30c, eggs 30c. Live 
stock of alt kinds is selling well. Fat calves 
6 to 6%c p lb, acocrding to quality. Fall 
pasturage has been the best for a number 
of vears. 
Vineland, 
main crop, sweet potatoes, 
few exceptions. As a general thing the crop 
was light with a great many _ seconds. 
Priees have been very low, as usual at this 
time of year. Kieffer pears brought better 


rye straw $12, 


Cumberland Co, Nov 11—The 
is in cellars with 


prices than last year, but were a lighter 
crop. Corn was a very good crop. Prices 


of everything the farmer has to buy here 


are very high. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Nov 11—Farmers are 
nearly through husking corn. Onions are 


being shipped and are bringing good prices. 
Eggs are 25c p doz. Potatoes sell at Tic p 
bu, butter 25c p lb. Apples are very scarce 
and of poor quality. 
Imlaystown, Monmouth 
Husking largely finished. Late sown grain 
coming up badly; some are resowing. 
Ground very dry. No fall plowing done yet. 
Many killing their hogs. Hog cholera 
prevalent in some localities. Very few feed- 
ing stock yet as pastures have held out. 
Grain threshes out very poor quality. 


Co, Nov il— 


Chatham, Morris Co, Nov 12—The past 
season has been a poor one. Corn about 
half a crop, oats a failure. potatoes not 
more than half a crop and appies very 
scarce. Cider apples selling for 35c p bu 


and winter apples at $4 to 5 p bbl. Potatoes 
are worth $1 p bu. Millers farther back in 
the country are offering $18 p ton for new 
corn in the field. This being a dairy sec- 
tion farmers feel the high price of feed as 
the most of them have to buy all the grain 
they use. George Budd is building a very 


fine residence on his farm near Chatham 
borough. G. W. Gamble is building on his 
property near Livingston. 


—_ 


Pointers to Success. 


J. E. BOSTHWICK, NEW YORK. 





Subscribe for, and read, some wide-awake 
up-to-date agricultural paper like Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 

In the proper season attend at least one 
farmers’ institute. 

Occasionally send to Cornell university, 
or to the Geneva exper sta for their bulle- 
tins on some special subject upon which 


you may need instruction. 
Read these publications carefully, but 
don’t adopt all their ideas unless’ they 


commend themselves to your best judg- 
ment. 

Spend your evenings at home with your 
family, and keep clear of the gossips of the 
store and hotel. 

Keep a strict account of all your expendi- 
tures in a book that you _ will not be 
ashamed to have anyone read. 

Pay your debts promptly, before they are 
due, if possible. 

Don’t pay out your money for any kind 
of strong drink or tobacco. 

Give a wide berth to sharpers who pro- 
fess to give you a great deal for nothing 
in the way of seeds, trees, spectacles, 
books and jew’s-harps. 











$25.00 IN PRIZES 


FOR THE 
* 
Best Written Advs. 
In THE 
Farmers’ Exchange Dept. 
We have always felt that Farmers’ Exchange 
advertisements make most interesting reading. 


constitute a department that not only pays 
advertisers well, but that is a great convenience 
to our readers. Yet we are also frequently im- 
pressed with the fact that some of these little 
advertisements are weakly worded—not as_ well 


They 


stated as they ought to be. To make our Farm- 
ers’ Exchange still more profitable to those who 
use it, and even more interesting to our readers, 
we offer prizes aggregating $25 for the best ex- 
yressed announcements rinted in our Farmers’ 
Exchange during Novemb December and Janu- 
ary. There will be “prizes of $10, $5, $3, two of $2 


and three of $1. Subscribers are invited to state 
by postal card at the close of each month which 
advertisement they think has been most. effectively 
written in the Farmers’ Exchange department. 
Write the name and address of the advertiser and 
your own name and address very plainly. The corps 
of experts in our advertising department will also 
vote, and our itorial staff, tke prizes to 
finally awarded by the president and editor. 

















BeAGTECL 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
ow ~ 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this ofiice. 


Mg +4 Y mat be received Friday 
I following 








td : to Spasaniee ins oaetten 
7 1e week. dvertisements 0 
oe ARMS Por SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’”’ 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


advertising is 











OLpEst commission house = io York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eg poe poultry, dresse¢ 
calves, game, etc. E. B. WwoopwW on itp! 302 Greenwich 
St, N Xx. 
a “USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 
merchants. Peaches, apples and pears specialties. 
506 Washington St, New York. 
RESSE a and live poultry, hay, straw, fruits, produce. 
ful attention, prompt returns, fair dealing. 
GIBBS. ‘< BRO, Philadelphia. 
PovLrRy, eggs, apples, potatoes; highest prices. T. 
HOOVE P mit adelphta. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


ANAFORDS Wachusett strain, White 
have laid 50 eggs in 53 consecutive days, 


Wyandots, 
219 eggs per 


year. Beauty and utility combined. Breeding cockerels 
from heavy winter laying hens, yellow legs, good shape, 
large and vigorous $2, $2.50, $3 and $4 each. Early 
buyers get best selection. One year’s subscription to 
Practical Helpful woe paper free with each cockerel 
sold before Dec Yorrespondence solicited. FRED 
HANAFORD, ‘Alder Brook Poultry Farm, South Lan- 
caster, Mass. 
| SALE—500 cockerels $2 to $5, Barred Rocks, White 

Rocks, White Wryandots, White Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Light sgrahmas; also choice laying stock. 
Line bred since 1888 for results. Exhibition stock now 
ready. Catalog free ELM POULTRY YARDS, Box C, 
Hartford, Ct. 

OULTRY paper, illus trated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 

year, Four months’ trial cents. Sample free. 64- 
page — al pousery book free to yearly subscribers. 
300k alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books free. 


POU LTRY "ADVOC ATE, Syracuse, N 


NHOICE stock for sale. _ White Wyandots, - 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys 

ducks and guineas. ‘Cat talog free. PINE TREE F XRM! 

Box M, Jamesburg, N 


XTRA LARGE pure- -bred_ turkeys, “geese, "ducks, white 
guineas and 6 breeds fancy chickens and Angora 
goats, Stamp for circular. A. A. RIEFF, Mankato, Minn. 


a ith 





AMMOTH Pekin duc ks and Toulouse geese, Bronze 
and White Holland turkeys, of largest strains, 
cheap. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 


seu AB raising home rs, “the large kind that ‘always finds 
eady market at the best price. $1 a pair, 6 pairs 
$5. RIV ERSIDE LOFTS, Cincinnati, O. 





FOR SALE—Cockerels, single comb White _ Leghoms, 

$1 and $1.50 each, fine stock. PIKE POULTRY 

FARM, Groton, Tompkins Co, N Y. 

20 COCKERELS, Leghorns, Rocks, Wyandots, Reds. 
Write ‘GEORGE | CH APIN, Hampden, Mass. 

100 | BRONZE torheys, bred from 45-Ib tom, 24-lb 
__ hens. G. BAB OCK, Busti, N Y. 

QTATE fair winner at half value ; eerie. DENNIS 


BROTHERS, Bovina Center, 
Narragansett, turkeys ~ $4 pair. es 
a. 


BONHAM, Chilhowie 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


ERRETS—Choice stock for sale at all times; new 
sent free. Address W. J. WOOD, New Lon- 

don, O. 
Dor SALE—Registered Collie pups, from W. Atlee 


"urpee’s stock, FRANCES A. BROWN, Millerton, 


OXHOUNDS, rabbit hounds, 
untrained pups. J. BOYCE, 


\ERRETS FOR SALE— - Address 
Mainesburg, Tioga Co, Pa. 


pointers, setters, 
Summitville, N 


CHARLES SMITH, 


trained, 
pS 





“SELL reasonable 3 Dachshunds. J. B. HEP- 


Pa. 


ay ILL 
LER, Smithton, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED at once—Agents in every locality to canvass 

the farm and threshing trade for orders for imme- 
diate and future shipment. Salary or commission. Pre 
vious experience not requir Address at once, with ref- 
erences. THE HARVEY OIL CO, Cleveland, 'O. 


FE pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs 


introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE M FG 
co, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. a. 
— ienced agricultural salesman: steady 


position. AMERICAN FARM CO, 


00¢ 
Buffalo. ot y 


AMONG THE FARMERS 








| 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
O 


Other sizes 
MER BROS, 


UR 3 h p gasoline engine saws 2 cords of wood per 
hour, cuts stalks and will run threshing machine. 

in stock. Price $100. Catalog free. PAL- 
Cos Cob, Ct. 


\HEAP— Engines, boulers, sawmills, woodworking ma- 
chinery, wood splitters, grist mills; new, second- 

hand; write your wants. F. W. BOYDEN, 29 Oak St, 

Springfield, Mass. 

DEDERICKS PRESS, steel e, full circle, 17x22, 
little used, $150. W. O. GOODSELL, Bristol, Ct. 
“ANLOVE Self-Opening Gate Co. Catalog. Milton, 


M ind. 





I MPROVED 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





UMIGATED trees; safe trees, bred from_ selected 

ee porents. ur little fruit paper, The ‘Tree 
Breeder, tell you about them. It’s free. THE 
ROGERS ‘NU RSERIES, Route 1, Dansville, N Y 
YOTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, Six 

Weeks, Ohio, Rose, Astonisher, 85 kinds. ©. W. 
FORD, | Fishers, NY. 


HELP WANTED. 


.——? APHY t aught, ‘thoroughly 
is_ secure ses low. 
ERN 


Posi- 
EAS 
Pa 


and quickly. 
‘atalog free 


tior d. Ex 
TELEGRAPH sc HOOL. Box 1, Lebanon, 


St A MONTH 
| fide; no fake. 
burg, W Va. 


Ladies to do writing at home. Bona 
MRS T. H. RIFE, Mart 


ins- 





LIVE STOCK. 


G UAGEY, FARM-— Has for sale a 
KX shire Gilts, bred or without. 
limited number of 
HERSHBERGER, 


few very fine Be rk- 

One Jersey bull calf, a 
White Toms. SAMUEL 
Grantsville, Md. 





Mammoth 
Mgr, 


‘ 
3 YOUNG mules for sale; three years old gone. oy 
raised by ourselves; some broken this fal 
only halter broken; hitch any for buyer. WOODL WN 
F. RM, Conewago, Pa. 
HE ‘Dickinson. America’s greatest Delaine choice 
rams and ewes; satisfaction guaranteed; money re- 
funded if not pleased. H. M. CULBERTSON, Zanes 
ville 
DOLAND CHINA boars ready for service, best breed 
ing, first class stock, satisfaction guaranteed; also 


bes pigs, prices right. B. H. ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


HROPSHIRES at reasonable prices. Registered 
Ayrshire bull, eleven months, good one. CHARL E S 
RYDER & SON; Barnerville, , 
bay An .D LAMBS, either sex, ten dollars. Br e 
eys, some spring hatch two to three dollars each 
P. HEFFLEY , Somerset, a. 


and ewes, all 


Law- 


» EGISTERED Shropshires, for sale; rams. 
ages; good ones. 8. LAFFE R, Princeton, 
rence County, Pa. 





EGISTERED French Canadian cows, bulls, heifers 
and calves at right prices. W. J. McMURDY, Bing- 
hamton, N Y. 
J ~ L. WYLEY, Granyille, Ohio. Breeder of pure hogs. 
e Males and Gilts for sale. Write for prices. 
GHROPSHIRE rams, ewes bred and ewe lambs; low 
prices. A. P. NIC ‘HOL, Granville, 0. 


registered Chester Whites. Write E. B. 


SMUCKER, Smithville, O. 
OXEORD- DOWN RAMS 
FARM, w aterloo, N 


S cheap. ‘EXCELSIOR STOCK 











HESTER swine, Collie pups. PAINE, South Ran- 

dolph, . 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

{ you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 

any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 

Mipsissippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 

Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 

| published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 

in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 

to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 


most effective method is to pay 4c per "word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department e 
the New England Homestead at Srimafeld, Mass 

is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of oni 
on © the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


| ye paper free. Send ten cents to pay postage and 
names and addresses of five of your farmer friends and 
we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
free. Regular price $1. It is one of the best farm papers 
in the west and will tell you more about agriculture 
and live stock conditions in the great southwest than 
any other publication. It is filled with western stories 
and up-to-date articles about opportunities in the west 
Ka farmers. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, Topeka, 
an. 





aVILL EXCHANGE § $3000 house, rented at $20 month, 
40 minutes from N Y city hall, for farm and some 
W. J. EYPPER, P O Box 45, Guttenberg, N J 
ARMERS— 10 ‘valuable receipts for “10 “eents, silver 
cluding those for care of stock. EXCELSIOR Nov- 
ELTY CO, Rose, N Y. 


Your PICTURE in a “a gold piste d brooch for 2% cents. 


cash. 


Send your photo. F. E. RTH, 373 1-2 Main St, 
Springfield, Mass. 
W 4NTED Situation on stock or dairy farm as man- 
ager. References. A. C., Glen Loch, Pa. 


Seed Oats Advertisement 
Very Successful. 


The use of the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn in American Agriculturist has resulted 
very satisfactory to us. The first reply we 
received sold 25 bushels of Gold Standard 
oats. Shall use it again next season.— 
{Hiler Bros, Prattsbureg, N Y. 
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Growing Pickles Successfully. but the majority tried to get a crop with- fully illustrated, telling the story of the 
F. A. SIRRINE, N ¥ EXPERIMENT STATION. out spraying and were satisfied to harvest plow From Forge to Farm. 
si a crop of 20,000 per acre. In ’00 pickles Thomas Meehan & Sons, Germantown, 
The factory price to the Long Island reached $3.50@4 in the general market. The Philadelphia, Pa. Ornamental stock for 


grower the present season has been $1.25 result has been that more pickles were J4W" or avenue planting. 
W. W. Rawso. & Co, Boston, Mass. Bulbs, 





per 1000. In a few cases the growers re- grown the present year and spraying was seeds lant s1s 
ceived $1.50. As early as ’95 and ’96, it was a general thing. The few who attempted pone —_— plants, poultry supplies, fertiliz- 
found that the downy mildew of the cu- to grow late pickles without spraying lost International Food Co, Minneapolis, 


cuber, Plasmopora cubensis, had reduced their entire crop, while some who sprayed Minn. Hanésomely illustrated stock book. 
the late pickle crop in the market garden have obtained over 100,000 per acre. As a a 





section of New York city to ore-quarter of whole, the excessive rains of August were F 
: : . , beng or Profit in Poult , @ great desi - 
what was considered a fair yield. In ’96 detrimental to the best results from spray- *y . aig 


107 1a 7 , , “ tum is the se é 

and ’97 F. C. Stewart of the New York ex- ing and many fields, even though sprayed won r . “ - curing of a liberal number of 
> : ‘ . : , eggs through the winter season when prices 

periment station showed that much of this were prematurely cut off by mildew. I are high. That much can be accomplished 

loss could be prevented by a systematic might add that the unsatisfactory results in this direction through the use of proper 

application of bordeaux mixture. In ’98 it obtained by muskmelon growers are largely foods is granted by every intelligent poul- 

was demonstrated in four different sections due to the work of the same disease and try farmer. Among the very best along 





that spraying with bordeaux mixture was much of this trouble can be avoided by per- this line is the poultry food now being 
an actual source of profit. In one case a sistent, systematic applications of bordeaux Placed on the market by the International 
yield of 120,000 pickles per acre was ob- mixture. The treatment should be begun Food Co of Minneapolis, Minn. This food 
tained, as a result of spraying. Inciden- not later than the middle of July. has had a very large sale for many years, 
tally it wan shown that & grower could net : giving unusual satisfaction. Note the in- 
_— —_- pit hes an teresting offer made on poultry page and 
cover the expense of rent, fertilizer and Catalogs Acknowledged. write at once to the International Food Co 
labor of growing the crop for less than a —o— of Minneapolis, Minn, naming this journal, 
yield of 30,000 per acre. John Dorsch & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis, Il- and ask them for further particulars. 
Although the object of the efforts in "98  justrated catalog and price-list of ice plows 

was to show the farmers in the different and tools. I appreciate very much American Agri- 
sections that spraying was profitable, the Sure Hatch Incubator Co, Clay Center, culturist’s statements of the potato and 
method was not generally followed untilthe Neb. Incubators and poultry supplies. wheat crops and prices for past years.— 
present year. A few sprayed each year, . Deere & Co, Moline, Ill. A unique booklet, [Reuben Hofa, Reading, Pa 














" 


The new subscriber who sends $1.75 for the 
1902 volume of The Companion at once will 
receive all the issues for the remaining 
weeks of 1901, free. See Offer below. 


— 


— G&G RO = 


You will receive a gift of The Companion 
Calendar for 1902 designed and lithographed 
in twelve colors and gold expressly for The 
Companion. 





The Companion will bring to you in each of 
the next fourteen months as much good 
reading-matter as would fill twenty 12mo 
volumes of 200 pages each. 





Every coming issue will contain from three 
to six capital stories by the most popular 
writers of fiction. 


The Companion will make you intimate with 
people famous for their achievements in 
literature, science, travel and statesman- 
Ship. 


The first number of The Companion you 
receive will bring to your home an added 
influence toward high thinking and worthy 
living. 


It 
Pays to 
Subscribe 


The Companion opens a window through 
which you will obtain a clear view of the 
history of the times. 


You cannot better invest $1.75 for the entire 
family, and the earlier you invest it the 
larger will be the return. 





The Companion’s editorial articles are fair 
and impartial. Its record of current events 
is invariably trustworthy. 


The new volume promises to excel that of 
anyformer year. Fullillustrated prospectus 


The Youth’s 
and sample copies sent free to any address. 
Companion Special Offer for 1902. 


a oceo = & o' 


laces 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this publi- 


cation or cut out this slip and send it at 
once with name and address and $1.75 
= will receive: 
FREE — All the issues of The Youth’s Companion 
for the remaining weeks of 1901. 
FREE — a Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE — The Companion Calendar for 1902, litho- 
graphed in twelve colors and go. id. 
And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902 — more 
than 200 stories, 50 special articles, anec- 
dotes, etc.,— until Jan. x, 1993, for nientin 75- 
8127 


i THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Avenue :: :: Boston, Mass. 



































67 aeres for sale. Fenced, water, plenty | 1 R SALE—Farm, 163 ac well improved, fertile 

Cash forYour Real Es: Estate M fire clay. Sulphur under land in fine = soil, fine buildings, on located on salt 
mo matter where it is. Send description and dition. Close to$ sulphur and 1 gold mine Old water; splendid fishing and oysteriag; * 4500. 

SON, Lackey, York Co., Va. 


= Tice and a my successful plan for findin canse. Write for description. ELIZ HIG Cc. A. JOHN 
uyers. W. M. Ostrander, North Ameri- FIELD, Mineral, Loniga Co., Virginia. i 


can pam Philadelphia. See my full page ads. Pp ee - 
Munsey's, McClure’s, and all the big magazines. Mention This Journal to Advertisers. A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


502 





Wheat 





VOats 


Corn 
1900 | 1901 | 1900 


+3834) . 
‘ -45 
47 





Cash or spot 
1901 





1901 
Chicago. J 
New York... 8044) “sett 
Boston... - «+ . .69 49%, ° 
Toieao.. Pp ° 6019) 37% 304 p 
8t Louis i 7144] .61%| .3524) .41 | . 
Minneapolis ‘ . 59%) 34 |. -23% 
Liverpool.... ...] .84 87 -T0%4| .56 - ~ 

At Chicago, wheat last week scored a 
substantial advance of 2@3c before much 
show of reaction. The higher level was due 
not so much to material change in the sit- 
uation as to the development of a belief 
that wheat is well worth the money asked. 

Rye quiet at a slight advance of about 
1@2c, gain not fully maintained. No 2 cash 
554%4@56%4c p bu, according to location; May 
59%. @60c. 

The oats market shared the strength of 
corn, prices moving up 1@2c to 38%c p bu 
for Dee and 40%c for May, accompanied by 
usual slight reactions. The shipping de- 
mand was good, chiefly on domestic ac- 
count, but some exports. The Russian crop 
is recorded much smaller than a normal, 
a bullish factor, as that country usually 
has a heavy exportable surplus for western 
Europe. 

Barley in good demand, market active, 
with an upward tendency in all grades. 
Poor and thin barley wanted for mixing 
with oats, and salable at 50@54c p bu; fair 
to choice malting 55@58c. 

Timothy seed quiet but firm, offerings 
only moderate, demand fair on the basis of 
$5.40@5.75 p 100 Ibs for good to excellent. 
Clover seed dull, contract prime 9 p 100 lbs, 
March nominally 9.25. A fair demand is 
noted for buckwheat, good milling salable 
at 1.25@1.35 p bu. 

At New York, a somewhat stronger tone 
noted in the grain market. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator sold around 80%c p bu, corn 
66%4c, oats 45c, rye 61@62c, barley 65@68c. 
Flour firmly held. Fancy spring patents 
$4.10@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.90@4, spring 
straights 3.60@3.75, do winter 3.35@3.65. 














THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
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At Chicago, the liberal receipts of cattle 
are telling on the market somewhat, yet 
trade as a whole healthy. Buyers want a 
good many steers, but discriminate sharply 
against common or inferior grades, and 
as a consequence prices cover a wide range. 
Prime beeves sell about as well as at any 
time recently, with liberal transactions at 
$6.50@6.85 for selected lots, while the yards 
are full of fairly good killing cattle, which 
must go at 5.50 downward to 4.50. 

Fancy beef steers, 96 50@680 Poor tofancy bulls. $225@440 
Good to extra, Canners, 15 @ 300 
Common to fair. Feeders. selected. 435 
Western range steers, Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. 2 re} 
Western range cows, Calves, 300 lbs up, 

Giood native heifers, a5 Calves, veal. 450@ 650 
Fair to choice cows, 3 50@4 60 Milch cows.each. 30 00@55 00 

A great many hogs have been sold under 
6c within the last few days, popular prices 
for really desirable sorts $5.75@5.90, selected 
heavy shipping 5.95@6. Receipts at all 
western packing points are liberal and this 
gives buyers the advantage. The market 
is without new feature, showing a little 
more steadiness now that a sharp decline 
of 1 has been established since early au- 
tumn. Prices are still 1@1.25 better than a 
year ago. The shipping demand on east- 
ern account is good. 

At a decline of 15@25c, the sheep market 
ruled somewhat steadier, but not especially 
active. Good to choice wethers $3.50@4, 
western-fed ewes 3.50@3.75, mixed butcher 
sheep 2.75@3.40, light stockers 2.25@2.50, 
heavy leading sheep 2.85@3.80. Leading 
lambs in good demand at 4@4.40, butcher 
weights 4.35@4.85. 

At New York, prime cattle slightly firm- 


er. Ordinary to choice native steers $4.50@ 
6 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 3.75@4.25, bulls 





2.25@3.85, butcher cows 1.50@3.45. Veal 
calves steady at 5@8.25. Sheep shade higher 
at 2@3.50, tops 3.65, lambs 4.65@5.25, culls 4. 
Hogs stronger. State hogs sold at 6.40, 
western at 5.90@6. 

At Pittsburg, best cattle higher, other 
grades slow. Receipts Monday of this 
week 125 double decks. Quotations revised 
as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 70@6 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, § uae 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Iba, 5 

ne ag tf 900 lbs, 2 inet 33 
Rough, half fat, wnat 00 
Com Sauk fat oxen, 2 ops 25 Veal calves, 00@E 5 

Hogs slightly lower. Receipts Secuben of 
this week 75 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $5.90@6 p 100 lbs, heavy medium 
5.85@5.90, do light 5.75@5.80, Yorkers 5.55@ 
5.70, pigs 5.40@5.50. Sheep only steady. 
Monday of this week receipts were 30 
double decks. Sheep sold at 2.50@3.50, 
lambs 3@5. 

At London, American cattle reported 


steady at 12@13c p lb estimated dressed 
weight. 


Poor to d fat bulls, 340g 08 
Poor to ea fat cows, 1 50@* 90 
Heifers, 0 to 1100 lbs, an 50 
Bologna cows, p 8 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & egprngen —. 00 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, in only moderate supply 
and steady. Choice marrow $2.40 p bu, me- 
dium 2, pea 2, red kidney 2.40, black turtle 
soup 1.80@1.85, yellow eye 2.60@2.65. 


Eggs. 

At New York, prices have advanced un- 
der active demand and only moderate sup- 
plies. Nearby fancy 27@28c p doz, av prime 
20@2414c, fresh western 23\4c, regular pack- 
ings 18@238c, refrig’r 15@18c, nearby and 
western prime, loss off 24@26c. 

At Boston, strictly fresh stock in light 
receipt and firm. Nearby fancy 32@35c p 
doz, eastern fair to choice 18@28c, Vt and 
N H 25@28c, western 20@24c, refrigr 16@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, quinces scarce and wanted 
at 3.50@5 p bbl, fancy Cape Cod cranberries 
firmer at 6@7, medium 5@5.50, Kieffer pears 
1@2.50, Anjou 2@2.75, Bosc 2.50@3.50, Seckel 
2.25@3.50, Concord grapes 10@lilc p small 
bskt, Niagara 10@15c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices strong. Spring bran 
$19@19.50 p ton, middlings 21, winter bran 
19.50@20, red dog 2.25 p sack, linseed meal 
29@30, cottonseed 25, chops 22, screenings 
40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.23@ 
1.25, brewers’ meal and grits 1.62%. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, quiet under liberal sup- 
plies. Prime timothy 8714%4@92%c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 80@85c, No 2 72%@75c, No 3 60@67%4c, 
clover mixed 55@60c, no grade 40@50c, salt 
50@55c, long rye straw 60@80c. 

At Boston, market well supplied and feel- 
ing easy. Prime timothy $17@17.50 p ton, 
No 1 16@16.50, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice 
fine 12@13.50, clover mixed 12@14, swale 8@ 
9, prime rye straw 15.50@16, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Nuts. 

At New York, chestnuts scarce and firm 
at $5@6 p bu for northern, 4@5 for south- 
ern, hickory nuts wanted at 1.75@2.25, fancy 
Va peanuts 4c p lb, extra 3@3\%c, do shelled 
24,@3%c, Spanish 2%@5\c. 

Onions. 

At New York, choice stock continues in 
quite moderate supply and firm. State and 
western yellow $2.50@3 p bbl, red 2.50@3. 
Orange Co white 2@3, red 2.50@3, yellow 2.50 
@3, Ct white 2@4, yellow 2.75@3.25, red 3@ 
3.50, pickling 3@4. 

At Boston, choice bright stock firm at 
shade higher prices. Native yellow $1.10@ 
1.25 p bu, western Mass 3.25@3.50, York state 
2.75@3. 

Poultry. 

At New York, stock moving fairly well. 
Live chickens 9%c p lb, fowls 8%c, roosters 
be, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 56@75c p pair, 
geese $1.25@1.50, pigeons 20@25c, iced tur- 
keys 8@lic p lb, broilers 10@16c, fowls 6@ 
814c, roosters 6@6%c, ducks 9@15c, squabs 
1.25@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live chickens and fowls in only 
moderate supply and steady at 8@9%c p Ib, 
roosters 5@6c, northern and eastern fresh 
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killed turkeys 12@20c, fowls 10@12c, chick- 
ens 10@18c, ducks 14@lic, pigeons 75c@$1.25 
p doz, western iced turkeys 9@l13c p lb, 
fowls 9@10c, chickens 10@12c, ducks 10@1\1c. 


Vegetabies. 


At New York, generally steady when 
choice. Carrots 75c@$1 p bbl, lettuce 1, pep- 
pers 1@2, squash 1@1.25, pumpkins 75c, tur- 
nips 75c, Jersey and L I beets 1 p 100 bchs, 
brussels sprouts 5@9c p qt, cauliflower 1@ 
1.75 p bbl, celery 75c@1 p doz bchs. 


Wool. 


The heaviest weekly sales of wool ever 
recorded in Boston, the second largest wool 
market in the world, and the greatest in 
U §, took place during the week ended Nov 
5, amounting to nearly 30,000,000 lbs. The 
American Woolen Co is said to have taken 
about 15,000,000 lbs and such large mills as 
the Waushuck Co and the Arlington have 
been heavy buyers. As previously noted in 
our columns, mills had pursued a hand to 
mouth policy in buying stock, but under 
an active demand for heavyweight goods 
a general stocking up was _ necessary. 
Prices, although somewhat irregular, have 
shown a-firm tendency. The demand for 
Ohio XX and above exceeded the supply, 
selling mainly at 26c p lb, X and above 
also attracted considerable attention at 23 
@24c. Over half a million pounds of Ohio 
delaine was moved, mostly at 28c. A good 
trade in 4, % and % bloods was also noted. 
Oregons sold freely at 14@l6c, Texas 10@ 
lle and Cal 40@47c, scoured basis. An 
enormous business was consummated in 
territory wools, individual sales ranging 
from 100,000 to millions of pounds. West- 
ern trade centers sympathize with the 
seaboard markets, and holdings are very 
firm. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, apples $2.50 
@3.50 p bbl, celery 30@35c p doz bchs, chest- 
nuts 3.50 p bu, onions 75c@1, potatoes 55@ 
60c, squash 40 p ton. Eggs 22@24c p doz, 
live chickens 9@10c p lb, fowls 9c, turkeys 
10c, or 12c d w, chickens 13c, steers 74@ 
9%c, veal calves 10@10%c, sheep 7%@10c. 
No 1 white oats 43@48c p bu, corn 63@70c, 
corn meal 26@27 p ton, bran 18@19, mid- 
dlings 20@21. 

At Albany, potatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, white 
Onions 1.20@1.30 p bu, red and yellow 90c@ 
1.10, turnips 30c, beans 2.10@2.30, cabbage 
3@4 p 100. Apples 2.50@4 p bbl, cranberries 
5.50@6.50, Concord grapes 24%2.@38c p lb. Eggs 
27@28c p doz, live fowls 10@l1l1c p lb, chick- 
ens 94%.@10\%c, turkeys 11@12, ducks 8@9c, 
dressed chickens and fowls 11@12%c, tur- 
keys 12%@l4c. Corn 65@67c p bu, oats 43@ 
46c, bran 18.50@19 p ton, middlings 19@20, 
hay 14@17.50. 

At Buffalo, apples $4@5 
2.25@3, quinces 2.25@4.50, 
9@10c p bskt, Del 1 12@14c. Potatoes 45@60c 
p bu, onions 75c@1.15, parsnips 60c, beets 
3dc, peppers 40c, turnips 65c p bbl, cabbage 
1.50@2.50 p 100. Fresh eggs 21@23c p doz, 
live turkeys 8@10c p lb, fowls 7@8%4c, ducks 
9@10c, pigeons 20@30c p doz, iced turkeys 
9@12c, chickens 10%@lic, fowls 9%@10c, 
ducks 11@12c. Timothy hay 10@14 D ton, 
clover 9@11, rye straw 7@8. 

At Syracuse, state corn 70¢ p bu, oats 46ce, 
bran $19 p ton, middlings 22, hay 8@13. Eggs 
25c p doz, live fowls 7@8c p lb, turkeys 9 
@10c, ducks 10c, fowls 11@12c d w, turkeys 
14c. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, onions 1@1.25, 
beans 1.90@2.25, parsnips 50@60c, squash 1%c 
Pp Ib. Apples 80c@1.50 p bu, pears 1@1.75, 
grapes 12@15c p 3-lb bskt. 

At Watertown, potatoes 40@50c p_ bu, 
onions 75c, carrots 35c, beets 40c, turnips 
40c, parsnips 60c, apples 60c@$1, beans 2.10, 
cabbage 4@5c p head, pumpkins 5@10c each. 
Eggs 20@22c p doz, live fowls 6@7c p Ib, 
chickens 7@8c, turkeys 8@9c, veal calves 
5@6c, lambs 4@5c, steers 44%4@5c, fowls 10c 
d w, turkeys 10@12c. Cornmeal 26@27 p ton, 
bran 20@21, middlings 21, hay 10@12. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, choice 
butcher steers $5@5.25 p 100 lbs, fair to good 
8@4.70, stockers and feeders 2.50@4.50, 
butcher cows 2.50@3.60, bulls 3@3.60, oxen 
2@4, veal calves firm at 3.50@7.25, hogs 6@ 
6.50, sheep 1.50@3.50. Wheat 7514¢c p bu, corn 
6314c, oats 42@42%c, timothy hay 12.50@16.50 
p ton, bran 19@19.50, middlings 17@19. Eggs 
22@24c p doz, live chickens 10@1ilc p Ib, 
fowls 8%@9c, ducks 8@10c, turkeys 8@10%c. 
Apples 2@4 p bbl, pears 1.50@2.75, Concord 
grapes 10@1l1c p 5-lb bskt, Niagara 15@16c. 


p bbl, pears 
Concord grapes 











Potatoes 60@70c p bu, onions 1@1.15, toma- 
toes 60@80c, green beans 75@90c, cabbage 
10@11 p ton. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The tone of the apple market has 
strengthened somewhat, under more favor- 
able weather conditions and a fairly act- 
ive demand. Consumption is slightly below 
the normal, owing to high prices. Supplies 
at Chicago reported liberal, stock coming in 
quite freely and holdings in cold storage 
estimated larger than in ’96, the big apple 
year. Dealers evince confidence in the fu- 
ture, however, and some extra fancy lots 
cannot be bought at present quotations. 
Several shipments, mainly of red varieties, 
have gone east from Chicago at around $3 
p bbl by the carload. At New York, de- 
mand has been active and prices shade 
higher, fancy Spitzenburg selling as high 
as 7, with extra Kings and Greenings at 
premium. At current figures, buyers right- 
fully demand prime sound apples, of uni- 
form size, and well packed. 

Very few farmers have any apples. Price 
for choice $1 p bu.—D. G. M., Augusta, N 
Y. Scarce, many not having enough for 
home use; selling for $3@4 p bbl.—M. M. &., 
Glen, N Y. Choice apples bring $3 p bbl, 
some extra $3.50@$4, windfalls $2.—F. L. §S. 
Galway, N. Y. A short crop. Best cider 
apples are barreled and shipped to N Y.—E. 
M. H., Camby, N Y. Searce and readily 
bring $1 p bu.—A. D., Caton, N Y. A total 
failure.—L. L., Baliston, N Y. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING Novy 2, 








Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Tota} 
New York. 2,931 1,233 1,898 4,714 10,776 
Boston .... 11,253 —_ -- — 11,2538 
Montreal. 4,711 — 7,290 — 12,001 
Portland .. 1,177 — as — 1,177 
This w’k 20,072 1,233 9,188 4,714 35,207 
Last y’r. 41,959 29,649 20,028 7,468 99,104 

Totals for season to date. 

rr 97,685 58,718 70,160 .8,348 234,911 
1900-01 .271,420 81,611 129,403 22,048 504,482 
At New York, receipts continue only 


moderate and quickly absorbed by the act- 
ive demand. York Imperial $3.50@4.50 p 
bbl, Spitz 4.50@7, Wine Sap 3.50@4, Snow 3.50 
@5, King 4@6, Ben Davis 3.50@4, Greening 
3.50@5.50, Twenty Ounce 350@4.50, Tallman 
Sweet 3@4, Baldwin 3.50@4.50, fairly good 
red winter varieties 3@3.50, inferior 2@2.50. 





sell around 70c p 
N Y. About 75% 
75e p bu.—W. J. 
around 50c p bu, 
B. H., Blenheim, 


Are rotting badly and 
bu.—D. G. M., Augusta, 
an average crop. Price 
M., Perth, N Y. Selling 
rotting considerably.—V. 


N Y. A poor crop and rotting badly.—M. 
M. S., Glen, N Y. A good crop.—E, M. H., 


Camby, N Y. Digging about over, yield 
will average about 100 bu p acre. On some 
soils no rot to speak of, on others rotting 
badly. Buyers pay 50c p bu for closely sort- 
ed stock.—A. D., Caton, N Y. Are rotting 
badly.—L. L., Ballston, N Y. 

A somewhat firmer feeling is noted in 
the potato market. Receipts at leading 
trade centers have been only moderate and 
under a good consumptive and shipping de- 
mand, stocks well handled. Choice wipe va- 
rieties are also wanted to put away for 
winter supplies. At Chicago, prices for 
fancy Rurals are a shade higher at 70c p 


bu, while at New York they are strong, 
with no material advance. Prime foreign 
potatoes at the last mentioned city have 


a large proportion 
Sweets 


been well cared for, but 
of receipts are still unsatisfactory. 
continue steady for all kinds. 


At New York, market steady, prices 
strong. State prime $2@2.25 p bbl, Albany 


2@2.25, Jersey 1.50@2, L I 2@2.50, Me stock 
2@2.50 p 180 lbs, western prime 2@2.25, prime 
German 1.25@1.50 p 112-lb bag, or 1.25@2 p 
168-lb bag, Scotch Magnum 1.75@2, Jersey 
sweets steady at 1.75@2.50 p bbl, Va 1.25@ 
1.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 


A heaithy situation is noted in the lead- 
ing butter markets. Receipts have been 
readily absorbed by the trade, and a con- 
siderable amount of stock has come out 
of coolers. More favorable weather condi- 
tions have helped to strengthen the mar- 
ket. Prices generally unchanged, but for 
especially fine lines a shade over quota- 
tions is secured. Under grades in liberal 


THE 








supply and prices irregular. Choice dairy 
and other desirable lines fairly well taken. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
. 2 22144@23 c 22 @22%c 21 @21%c 
1900 --2844@24 c 22%@23 c .214%@22 c 
1899 .-2444@25 c 23814%4@24 c 2381446@24 c 
New York State—At Rochester, extra 
Elgin 22@24c p lb, state cmy 2lic, fine dairy 
20ec.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@23c, prints 
23@24c, dairy 18@20c.—At Albany, cmy 


tubs 22@23c, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22c.— 
At Buffalo, fancy prints 23c, tubs 22@22%c, 
dairy 13@18c.—At Watertown, dairy 18@2l1c. 

At New York, a stronger feeling evinced, 


prices shade higher. Cmy extra 23c p lb, 
firsts 20@22c, seconds 17%@i9%c, June make 
18@21il%c, fancy state dairy 21@21%c, firsts 
19@20c, western imt cmy 14@18c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 23c p Ib, 
firsts 20@22%c, June make 19@22c, ladle 
13@16c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 25c, tubs 


24@244%c, O & Pa cmy 22@22%c, dairy 17@ 
18¢e. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
24c p lb, state cmy 20@21c, dairy 12%c.— 
At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, 


dairy 144%@15. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 241%@25c p lb, firsts 23@2314c, extra 
gathered 21@22c, firsts 19@21c, imt cmy 17@ 
@20c, ladle 15@18ec, dairy 20@23c. 


LATEST MARKETS 
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At Boston, continues generally steady. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 22@22%c p lb, N Y 
22@224ec, western 214%@221ec, firsts 20@21c, 
June make 18@2114c, Vt dairy extra i9c, N Y 
1s'4c, firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 13%4@ 
1546c, ladle 13%@14'4c. i 

The Cheese Market. 


Nothing especially new to note in the 
cheese market. Supplies are firmly held in 
most cases and a fair movement reported. 

New York State—At Rochester, twins 





1i@ll¥%ec p lb.—At Syracuse, cheddars 9@ 
l0c.—At Albany, cheddars 10@1l1c, flats 
9@10c.—At Buffalo, fancy new 10c. 
At New York, about steady. Fancy 
1044@10%c p lb, large 9144.@9%c, good 


8%@9c, light skims 74%4@8%4e, full 
114@2%e. 


At Ogdensburg, Saturday, 800 bxs large 


sold at 8% p lb, and 122 bxs twins at 9e. 
The board then adjourned for the season. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
full cream 1014,@10%c p lb, part skins 6@ 
744c.—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 114%@11%4c. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p lb, twins 


1l%e, N Y cheddar l1lc.—At Columbus, 
cheddars 138c, flats 1lc. 
Maryland—At 3altimore, choice full 


cream steady at 104@11%c p Ib. 

At Boston, not especially active. Extra 
N Y twins 104%@10%c p lb, Vt 10%c west- 
ern 10%e, firsts 9@10c, Ohio flats 9@914c. 












invention, 


instead of .0161.’’ 


Mr. Van Alstyne states in 
Sept. 29th to Oct. 30th, inclusive, 


separator during these days, with 


DeLaval average 


United States average 


in the skimmilk than the 


now in use, 
characteristic advertising honesty” 


nied. 
On the practical every-day work 


Highest Award at the Pan-American Exposition 


The United States Cream Separator 


Has Won COLD MEDAL or the HICHEST AWARD 
at Every International Exposition at which it has been exhibited since its 


- Our “would-be competitors” are advertising extensively as follows:— 

“The supremacy of the DeLaval machines at Buffalo is a continuation of 
their triumphant record at all previous great expositions. 

Yes, this supremacy (?) is a continuation of their triumphant (?) record 
and that record shows the ‘“‘triumphant supremacy” was 


IN WIND RATHER THAN IN WORK. 


Mr. Edward Van Alstyne, Supt. of Model 
states, under date of Nov. ist, “I find, since the 
carefully going over the figures of the seventy-one runs of their (the DeLa- 
val) machine that I miscalled the figures and the reading should be .0172 


Now Read What the United States Separator : 
Did in the Model Dairy. 


reference 
States Separator in the Model Dairy at the Pan-American exposition from 
that in the fifty separate runs made by that 
the milk of the ten different herds in the 
dairy test, the average per cent of fat left in the skimmilk was .0138. 

test of skimmilk 


caeles 0172 
test of skimmilk ........ .0188 
United States ........ 0034 


Difference in favor of the 

This shows that the DeLaval Separator left 25 per cent more butter fat 
United States. 
to a very large sum of money upon the Dairy products of the World. Enough 
to pay for a United States Separator to 
Perhaps our chagrined and “disgruntled 
will undertake to bluff this statement off, 
but it remains true and is a matter of record that cannot be successfully de- 


The United States Separator Stands 
Without a Peer. 


The Most Thorough Separator in the World. 










” 










Dairy at the Pan-American, 


receipt of your letter, after 








to the work done by the United 










An immense waste that amounts 






replace every DeLaval Separator 







would-be competitors” ‘with 














VERMONT FARM 


MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Good condition, used short time only; new threads 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes trom 3 
to Linch diameter. Our price per foot on % inchis 
8c; on linch 3c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 
CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, 
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POULTRY, PORK, CALVES, LAMBS, GAME, 

Have you prespective shipments? Shall we keep you 
advised occasionally of changes in market with expecta- 
tion of receiving your favors, and that you may ship te 
the best advantage for profitable results? Fraternallp, 
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Nye and I. 


HENRY WILLIS MITCHELL- 








As I wuz moseyin’ down th’ street, 
A frien’ o’ mine I chaneed t’ meet. 
“Hello!"’ sez 


W’ar tev y’ been s’ long back? 
We've missed th’ jokes y’_uster crack! 
“New York,’ sez Nye. 

“Don't say!" sez 1 


Mag 


“Y’ must ha’ seen sum wonders down 
In that air splendid town’; 
En then adds I 


“Fer ellevaters an’ crowded streets 
Thar ain’t no place thut beats 
: eA Sez I. 
“Y’bet,’’ sez Nye. 
“Th town iz putty big, but then, 
’Tain’t in it with its bigger men,— 
Hey?’’ sez I 


“En tell me, Willyum, if y’ can, 
Who y’ consider its richest man?” 
“Dunno!” sez Nye. 
“Nur I!’ sez I. 





My Old Maid Aunt. 


T- W- BURGESS. 





What's wrong with old maids? Fer’s I see 
They’re jes’ as nice as others be! 

There’s Aunt Jennette—folks kind o’ smile 
At ther. I ’low her shawl ain’t style; 

She’s sort o’ prim an’ fond 0’ ways 

That don’t go somehow nowadays. 
Old-fashioned, p’rhaps, an’ kind o’ slow, 
But jes’ as good as gold, you know! 


Ain't never married, so I s’pose 
Old maid she is. But say, she knows 
The way to get a feller’s heart! 


Will scold, you know, but takes his part 
When other folks is down on him; 

Jes’ whispers soft, ‘‘Come upstairs, Jim’’; 
Jes’ tells him how she understands, 

An’ slips some pep’mints in his hands. 
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An’ Aunt Jennette, she has a way 
O’ smiling when a chap’s at play; 
An’ when he hollers, don’t get mad, 
But ‘stead o’ this, she says she’s glad, 


Explaining that she likes to hear 


Exuberance of spirits near. 


Say, I'll do anything, you bet, 


Fer old maids like my Aunt Jennette! 





Sarah’s Thanksgiving. 


By Frances Bennett Callaway. 





‘When the whole family were invited to 
Uncle John Trimble’s for Thanksgiving, 
nothing else was talked of for a week, and 
even in dreams we tasted roast turkey, 


ster patties, crisp chicken 


cranberry tarts and all the good things sure 
to be awaiting us on Uncle John’s bounti- 


ful table 


‘What shall be done with Sarah?” asked 
It was like Aunt Han- 
exasperating 
chilling our 


Aunt Hannah drily. 


nah to plump down some 
question like this upon us, 
warm enthusiasm, like a ball of snow. 
“Why Sarah’s going! She must go! Can’t 
leave out Cousin Sarah! No fun at all with- 
out Sarah!” chorused the four boys 


pie, 


gether, and I was one of them. 


“Aunt Hannah is my good friend,” and 
Sarah brushed her fluffy brown curls and 
pink cheeks against Aunt Hannah’s brown 
seamed face with an impulsive little ca- 
ress. “I don’t want to go, and she knows 


¢."" 


“Don’t want to go—to Uncle John’s—to 
Thanksgiving! Why, Sarah, 
matter?” cried one and another in bewil- 


- pie!” cried Sarah. 


what 





said Grandmother Trimble gentcy. “She 
has come home from school very tired,’ and 
grandmother covered Sarah’s slender little 
hand with her own warm plump one and 
patted it softly ‘‘Thee would rather have 
the old way, would thee not, child, when 
Thanksgiving was a day of fasting and 
prayer?” 

“I most certainly would,’”’ returned Sarah 
fervently. ‘‘No one knows. how I dread the 
Thanksgiving dinner, or how I suffer af- 
terwards. Why do people insist that with 
Thanksgiving we must stuff six or eight 
meals into our poor abused stomachs all 
at once? The rich, indigestible food inva- 
riably makes me ill, and really I cannot af- 
ford to sacrifice my health in such a way. 
I am a working woman and my health is 
my only fortune.” 

“You are sensible, Sarah,’ said Aunt 
Hannah approvingly. Aunt Hannah always 
approved of Sarah. 

“I will stuff a chicken and bake mince 
pie, Sarah, if you would rather stay at 
home,”’ and Mother Margaret, dropping her 
sewing, meditated upon what other dainty 
might comfort Sarah if left alone. 

“A stuffed chicken and a whole mince 
“Why, you dear, sweet 
Aunt Margaret, that would be worse than 
taking dinner with Uncle John Trimble.” 

This new perplexity of Sarah’s was re- 
ceived with such an uproar of laughter 
that the timid girl did not again speak of 
her anxiety regarding a Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

Thanksgiving morning came clear, bright 
and sparkling, with a keen air and white 
frost silvering all the brown fields. It was 
15 miles over hill and valley to Uncle John 
Trimble’s, and Cousin Sarah, a young school 
teacher, always shut into brick walls and 
paved sidewalks, enjoyed more than any of 
us the exhilaration and freedom of this 
long drive along country roads. 








derment, thinking Sarah out of her senses. 
“You must not tease Sarah, 


children,”’ 


“Oh, what joy!” cried the enthusiastic 
girl, leaning out of the carriage, eager to 
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THE CENTURY, now beginning its 32nd year, is 
everywhere acknowledged to be “the world’s 
leading periodical.” IT STANDS PRE-EMINENT. 


THE CENTURY’S career has been marked by 
many great successes,—the famous War Papers, 
the greatest lives of Lincoln, Napoleon and 
Cromwell ever written, Kennan’s world-thrilling 
expose of the Siberian prisons, etc. Look back 
over what you know of other magazines and see 
if you can recall notable features to compare 
with these. 


THE CENTURY costs more to make, costs more 
to edit, and its subject matter, both literature and 
illustrative, is more expensive, than that of any 
other magazine. Even with its large circulation, 
it cannot be sold for less than $4.00. 


THE CENTURY will not be foand in the Iow- 
priced combinations. It appeals only to those 
who want the best In literature and art. Its pro- 
spectus forthe coming year is full of attractive 
features, of which the following may be noted 
here. 











The Century Magazine 


IT STANDS PRE-EMINENT. 





Humor in 1902 


The most novel feature in The Century for the 


new volume is “A. 


Year of American Humor,” de- 


signed to cover the wide field of humorous writing, 
with contributions by the best known American 


humorists. 


The West 


in its various pinate of development, is t 


he theme of 


a group of articles by Emerson Hough and Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, with illustrations by Frederic Reming- 


ton and others. 


A series of papers on the formative 


period will be followed by articles treating of the 
modern west in its settlement and utilization. 


Social Life in New Vak 


Pleasantly described by Elliot Gregory and_others. 


Life in diplomatic and congressional circles i 


ton is made the subject of an engrossing articl 


Civic Improvement 


n Washing- 
e. 


Suggestive articles for the new volume of The Cen- 
tury embracing the subjects of great interest to every 
town in the country—good-roads, tree-planting, the out- 


door advertising nuisance, etc. 


Fiction 


Novelettes and stories by all the leading writers. In 


November begins 


“Barbarossa,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady 


a great historical novel, illustrated. A story by “ Mr. 


Dooley ” will begin soon. 

There will be articles on collecting book 
metal, etc. ; Ppmpmacnees of great authors an 
memories of J. H. Stoddart, etc., etc. 


re. old 
the stage 


Illustrated Catalogue, printed in colors, sent to any ad- 


dress. Subscription 
Century $4.00 a year. The new volume bégins wit 


rice of The 
November. 
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make friends with every belated flower, 
branching tree and wild bird, and she was 
herself as full of merriment as a whole nest 
of singing birds 

“This day’s pleasuring will do our Sarah 
a world of good,’’ said father, as he lifted 
her out at the end of our journey. And 
indeed, the wind had tumbled the girl’s 
hair and crimsoned her cheeks until she 
looked the very picture of health. 

The red-hearted fire in the hospitable 
family living room did not give us a 
warmer welcome than Uncle John Trimble, 
whose sunburned face was as round and 
rosy as one of his own winter apples, or 
than Aunt Eleanor, who was the picture 
of a lady, in her best lavender silk gown, 
carefully preserved lace collar and beauti- 
ful silvery hair. 

To hearty growing boys as hungry as 
wolves, the appetizing chicken pie on 
either side of the huge roasted turkey was 
a noble sight to which the golden squash, 
white-plumed celery and crimson jellies 
added luster. The idea of our eating too 
much of such a good dinner seemed ridicu- 
lous, and we heartily approved of Uncle 
John when we saw him heaping the chick- 
en pie upon Sarah’s plate, which she had 
refused, insisting: ‘Of course you must eat 
chicken pie, Sarah. It’s Thanksgiving, you 
know.” 

“And do give Sarah some of the sweet 
potato, John,” added Aunt Eleanor anx- 
iously. ‘“‘The child has nothing on her plate 
at all.’’ 

“Sarah’s afraid of Thanksgiving dinner.” 
I blurted out. “She’s afraid if indiges- 
tion.” The cold chills run down my back 
to this day as I remember the merriment 
provoked by these words. 

This unkind speech of mine naturally 
set the whole company to relating amusing 
stories of silly people who were afraid of 
eating good hearty food and in conse- 
quence were always ill. 

“It’s been my experience,” said Aunt 
Malviny, glancing across the table at Sarah 
with a twinkle of merriment, “it’s best to 
eat what is offered you and let digestion 
take care of itself.’ 

“And my experience has been that it is 
always prudent to take care of one’s 
health,’’ returned Mother Margaret, with a 
look of pitiful tenderness for Sarah, who 
by this time was burning red as a coal 
with discomfort. 

“It isn’t every one that can digest door 
nails like you, Malviny,” snapped Aunt 
Hannah. “It’s my opinion a person should 
have the privilege of choosing what they 
shall put into their own stomachs.” With 
this Aunt Hannah shut her mouth tightly, 
lest she should say something worse. 

“The right way,’ concluded Uncle John, 
beaming upen us, “is to enjoy all the good 
things the Lord has given us as they come 
along. Now Sarah, eat your Thanksgiving 
dinner right straight through.” 

“And you will pay all the doctor’s bills 
and funeral expenses?” asked Sarah, 
straightening up and laughing a nervous, 
tremulous little laugh. 

“Why, of course I will,” agreed Uncle 
John, in his hearty, jovial way. “But 
there won’t be any if you mind me.” 

After that, Sarah ate everything that 
came along,—salads, pickles, jellies, tarts, 
Uncle John’s favorite mince pie. three 
inches deep with cheese grated an inch 
thick on top, fruit, nuts, strong coffee, and 
last of all, with the coffee, Aunt Eleanor's 
famous crullers, looking tempting enough 
in their coating of powdered sugar. 

Sarah hesitated, but Aunt Eleanor said 
quickly, ‘“‘Now you’ve eaten the mince pie, 
Sarah, you won’t mind the crullers. They 
are so innocent, and made with cream, 
just the way you like them.” 

“Be ‘moderate child,” said grandmother, 
looking at Sarah in surprise, as she began 
Obediently to swallow the cruller. Dear 
grandmother, she was always a little deaf, 
and in the confusion of voices at the table, 
she had heard nothing of what was going 
on. 

It might have been midnight or after 
that, Uncle John Trimble dragged me hur- 
Triedly out of bed and begged me to run 
at once for the nearest physician. Sarah 
was terribly ill. 

We were on the edge of the village, and 
I did not have far to go, but will I ever 
forget how I stumbled through the streets 
on that dark night, fairly frozen with 
terror, while my teeth chattered as if they 
would fall out by the time I reached the 
physician’s doorsteps. As we hurried 
breathlessly back, I related as well as I 
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could the story of the Thanksgiving din- 
ner and gave the probable cause of 
Sarah’s illness. 

“You have this to answer for, John,” I 
heard the good man say as he stood by 


Sarah’s bedside. 


“Oh, I know it, I know it,” groaned 
Uncle John helplessly. “I have been a 
brute.” 

“T’ve just been giving him a good square 
piece of my mind,’”’ moaned Aunt Hannah, 
evidently in tears. And just then, Aunt 
Eleanor, coming out of the door with her 
face in her handkerchief, I couldn’t stand 
it any longer, but just put my head down 
on her shoulder for a jolly good cry. 

For weeks Sarah’s life hung as by a 
thread, but the most skillful physician's 
were called in council and Aunt Hannah 
nursed her with the faithfulness and affec- 
tion of a mother. Kind-hearted Uncle 
John and gentle Eleanor were almost be- 
side themselves with grief and _ self-re- 
proach, and it was not Aunt Hannah’s 
fault if they did not learn deeply the 
lesson that a guest should always be 
allowed the privilege of choosing what he 
will put into his own stomach. 

As soon as Sarah was able to be moved, 
Aunt Eleanor accompanied her to a sani- 
tarium, where both remained a long while, 
Sarah, slowly regaining a measure of 
strength, while Aunt Eleanor was learning 
how the delicate girl should be. taken 
care of. 

Sarah was never again very strong and 
well, and Uncle John and Aunt Eleanor, 
unwilling to have her return to a school- 
room, adopted her as their own daughter 
and cherished her tenderly. 

“Which they ought to have done long 
before,’’ cried Aunt Hannah, always as 
prickly outside as she was warm and soft 
in her heart. 


rr 


A teacher was explaining to a little girl 


how the trees developed their foliage in 
the spring-time. ‘Ah, yes,’”’ said the little 
miss, “I understand; they keep their sum- 
mer clothes in their trunks!” 





Sister: I heard papa calling you a little 
while ago, Willie. 

Brother: Did he say Willie or William? 

Sister: He said William, I think. 

Brother: Well, then, I s’pose I'd better 
go see what he wants right off. 





Four-Year-Old Mabel, coming into the 
rocm and finding the baby with one end 
of the door-key in his mouth: Baby, tase 
that key right out of your mouth, or the 
first thing you know you will have the 
lockjaw.—[Glasgow Evening Times. 





Of what trade is the sun?—He is a tanner, 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 

5. Diamond.—[A. F. S., Ohio. 

1, A letter; 2, a dry, dehiscent fruit; 3, 
dimmer; 4, to seek; 5, a decade; 6, to free; 
7, a letter. 

6. Anagram—[Chatterbox II; Minn. 

HARL! HITCH HOG TO POP ROOM! 


What does a 


chimney do to a 














lamp? 
MACBETH’S is 
the making of it. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Your 
Christmas 
Expenses 


You can be as generous 
as you like at Christmas, 
and all it will cost you will 
be a little systematic work 
between now and then. 

Write to Tue Laptres’ 
Home Journat and THE 
SaTuRDAY Eveninoe Post, 
Philadelphia, and find out 
all about it. 

After Christmas you can 
work some more, and a 
trip to Europe or $500 is 
not too much to expect. 

No luck about it. It 
depends upon you, and the 
work is easy. 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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When a corn begins to grow, 
Peace of mind is sure to go. 


A-Corn Salve is the remedy. 15 x 





cents. From druggists, or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
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GLOVES Direct from Factory to Wearer at FACTORY 
£5. The Greatest Values ever seen or 
rn | of. Write for Free litustrated Cataloque 
sy AMERICAN GLOVE WORKS, 
MAIL N.Y. j 
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A Revolution in 
the Book Trade 


aed 


A working library placed in. the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
—The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 


sees 












































To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, ;? Lafayette Place, New York, 

and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 





























A Night Camp at Fort Ty. 


WALDO, 





The last red shaft of the sun had shot up 
and faded out from behind old Mt Defiance 
an hour before. ‘Through the dense black- 
ness of the heavy shadows our little open 
canoe slipped silently under the shapeless 
mass of Grenadier battery, and turning the 
point grated gently on the narrow strip of 
beach directly opposite Mt Defiance. “Ti- 
conderoga,” said Pete softly, with a queer 
little touch of awe in his voice. ‘“Ticonde- 
roga!” said I, And we both looked up in 
awe at the shadowy outline of the bluff 
above us. 

But vigorous appetites of healthy, grow- 
ing youngsters not yet out of school, for 
the time being dispelled sentiment, and 
while Pete unloaded our canoe and pitched 
our little dog tent, I got our bacon to sput- 
tering and sizzling merrily over a cheerful 
little fire, prepared the apples for frying 
and made a potful of steaming, fragrant 
coffee. Afterwards, with blankets”) un- 
rolled and everything prepared for the 
night, we sat on the edge of the bluff in 
front of our littie canvas house, and hapsed 
once more into the spell of the place. 

Ever since we had begun our cruise at 
the northern end of Lake Champlain, we 
had looked forward to this night by the 
ruins of the old fort so intimately associ- 
ated with the history of the American con- 
tinent. . We were expert canoists, despite 
our years, and thus far there had been 
nothing more exciting than occasionally 
catching the crest of a big wave. We 
were roughing it like veterans, for only in 
roughing it is the real pleasure of camp 
life to be obtained. Our little tent was but 
7% ft long by 4 ft wide and 3% ft high. 
Nothing not absolutely necessary found 
room in our little craft. We had been out 
a week and felt that we were indeed vet- 
eran explorers. 

There was no moon, and the black shad- 
ows of the hills made blacker still the lake 
stretching before us. Save for the shunt- 
ing of a freight train on*the far side, there 
was absolutely nothing to suggest civiliza- 


tion or the neighborhood of man. The 
soft west wind brought us the murmur of 
a distant waterfall. From below us rose 
the gentle lap of tiny wavelets on the 
beach. “Know the meaning of Ticonde- 
roga?’’ inquired Pete abruptly. “or 
said I, “it is the old Indian name meaning 
‘the place of many mellow’. sounds.’”’ 
‘Knew how to name things, didn’t they!” 


he exclaimed and lapsed into silence. Fin- 
ally he spoke again: “Must have been 
pretty much like this when Ethan Allen 
surprised the British. Seems as if we 
might most likely hear a war whoop way 
off there or see a canoe sneaking along in 
those shadows, don’t it?” 

Then we fell to peopling all the place 
with the shadowy heroes of the bloody past, 
Montcalm and his gallant Frenchmen, Gen- 
‘eral Amherst, Ethan Allen and his intrepid 
Green Mountain boys, the fierce Hurons 
and the vindictive Mohawks. Indeed, it 
required no very great effort of imagina- 
tion to make ourselves members of the gar- 
rison in this wilderness where liberty so 
often sought to break the tyrant’s power. 
So vividly did we conjure up the ghosts of 
the past, that when the lantern was out 
and, rolled in our blankets, we wooed sleep, 
it e’en seemed a bit eerie out there under 
the old fort. 

I had been asleep perhaps an _ hour, 
dreaming that I was a sentinel on the outer 
works, when I awoke with a start to find 
Pete sisting bolt upright, and staring out 
into the night, his left hand gripping my 
wrist and his right holding a revolver. 
Before I could speak a sound, a wail that 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Easiest and most satisfactory way 
in the world to buy a bill of goods is to 
take the Marvin Smith Co’s catalog and sit 
down in your own home, and look it over 
carefully. Select the goods you want from 
their accurate descriptions, without any 
clerk or salesman to talk you into some- 
thing you don’t want. After you have 
made up the order at your leisure, get an 
express or postoffice money order, send it 
to them and you get just the goods you 
want at about one-half the regular retail 
price. This firm’s long standing policy of 








giving a guarantee to take back any goods 
that are not perfectly satisfactory, makes 
this mode of dealing the safest and most 
satisfactory way we know of for a man to 
purchases. 


make his 
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to my half dormant senses was indescriba- 
bly terrible, brought me upright also, the 
cold sweat breaking out on my forehead. 
“Did you hear that?’ whispered Pete, and 
his hand shook. “Yes,” said I, and then 
with straining ears and bated breaths we 
waited. Again it rose, a wailing cry from 
over beyond the furthest line of the grass 
grown earthworks. It was as if the spirit 
of some forgotten guardian of the fort, 
stricken down ere he could challenge or 
sound the alarm, had returned to make 
moan for the dead. Once again it rose and 


I am ashamed to say that my hair rose 
with it. Pete was crawling out of the 
tent. The next time, though weird enough, 


it did not sound quite so blood curdling. 
“Get a club,’”’ commanded Pete. Reaching 
in I got a paddle. Then we went to inves- 
tigate. 

What was it? One of those comical lit- 
tle ring-tailed chaps who make footprints 
in the sand so like a. baby’s—a coon. Weird 
enough is the cry of these little ‘forest folk 
in the stillness of the night, even when you 
are expecting it, but to our overwrought 
imaginations it was magnified a hundred 
fold. So we are not like to forget the 
night spent on the ruins of Fort Ticonde- 
roga, 





Our Fairyland. 


LUTIE. 





When I was a little girl, I lived in the 
country on a farm. I had a chum, and nat- 
urally something happened! Now if some- 
thing happens in the city, it is nothing un- 
usual, but in the country it is different; 
everyone is excited, especially the young 
people. This great thing was no more or 
less than a church festival. But oh, how 
we wanted to go! 

Chum and I sat in a swing under a large 
walnut tree, and talked it over. What fun 
we would have, to be sure! But, alas for 
us, the decree had gone forth that we were 
to be left behind. Was there ever such a 
disappointment for two little girls? And 
there they went, father, mother, brother 
and sister, with baskets of flowers and 
such a wonderful cake under the wagon 
seat. And oh, how big and_e stuck-up 
brother and sister did appear, as_ they 
looked down on poor little me. Why didn’t 
I go, you ask? Well, money was not very 
plentiful at our house, and who ever heard 
of going to a Methodist festival without 
money? Father and mother did look a lit- 
tle sorrowful, but we were left. 

After they were gone, and we were in 
our favorite seat under the old walnut, we 
tried to comfort each other, but the tears 
would come. Suddenly we heard a step 
and, “Well, Lutie, what is the matter?” 
There stood grandpa. Our sorrowful story 
was soon told, and all he said at first was, 
“Well, well.” But we saw a twinkle in his 
eye, and when he looked at us again, he 
said, “Can you little girls pick up apples? 
If you will pick up five bushels, I will give 
you each 10 cents.’’ Could we? Well, I 
think we could. How we did work! Tears 
were all forgotten, for we saw a light 
breaking through the clouds. The baskets 
were soon filled, and Chum went home to 
get ready, while I went to the house, bathed 
my warm face and hands, slipped on a little 
red frock, and set out to meet her. We 
met as she was coming down the road, so, 
hand in hand, we started for the festival, 
one and one-half miles away. Our little 
feet tripped merrily along, and we were 
very soon at the church door. 

Almost the first person I saw was my 
dear mother, but when she saw me she just 
raised her hands and said, “Why, Lutie, 
where is your apron?” I looked down at 
myself and found that I had indeed for- 
gotten my white apron, which I wore with 
that frock, for it was low-necked and short- 
sleeved. But what cared I? There were lit- 
tle dimples coming out all over mother’s 
face, first under her eyes, then in her cheeks 
and around her mouth, then came a soft 
little laugh and a sweet kiss on my lips. 
After that I knew I was going to have a 
good time, and I was the happiest little girl 
in the world. 

Oh, can I describe that festival! Chum 
and I fairly held our breath. Was it fairy- 
land? In the center of the room _ stood 
a long table covered with dainty cakes and 
all kinds of flowers, and on each side of 
the room were evergreen booths, where 
lemonade, candies, etc, were sold. A bower 
of evergreen was in one corner, over the 
top of which was a card which said ‘Post 
Office,” and in front of this was a crowd 












of boys and girls asking for letters for this 
one and that one. 

I must not forget 
thing of all, the grab 
as it contained! Lovely little pincushions, 
needlebooks, dolls and all kinds of toys. 
How they all laughed as a young man drew 
out a doll and a young lady atop! Father 


the most wonderful 
bag. Such wonders 





A New _ Departure. 


A New, Effectual and Convenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but 
of catarrh cures, there has always been a 
great scarcity. There are many remedies 
to relieve, but very few that really cure. 

The old practice of snuffing salt water 
through the nose would often relieve, and 








the washes, douches, powders and inhalers 
in common use are very little, if any, better 
than the old-fashioned salt water douche. 

The use of inhalers and the application 
of salves, washes and powders to the nose 
and throat to cure catarrh is no more rea- 
sonable than to rub the back to cure kid- 
ney disease. Catarrh is just as much a 
blood disease as kidney trouble or rheu- 
matism and it cannot be cured by local 
treatment any more than they can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, 
throat or stomach, an internal antiseptic 
treatment is necessary to drive the ca- 
tarrhal poison out of the blood and sys- 
tem, and the new catarrh cure is designed 
on this plan, and the remarkable success 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is because be- 
ing used internally, it drives out catarrhal 
infection through action upon stomach, 
liver and bowels. 

Wm. Zimmerman of St. Joseph relates an 
experience with catarrh which is of value 
to millions of catarrh sufferers every- 
where. He says: “I neglected a slight 
nasal catarrh until it gradually extended 
to my throat and bronchial tubes and 
finally even my stomach and liver became 
affected, but as I was able to keep up and 
do a day’s work I let it run along until my 
hearing began to fail me and then I realized 
that I must get rid of catarrh or lose my 
position, as I was clerk and my hearing 
was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an in- 
haler, another a catarrh salve, but they 
were no good in my case, nor was anything 
else until I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets and bought a package at my drug 
store. They benefited me from the start 
and in less than four months I was com- 
pletely cured of catarrh, although I had 
suffered nearly all my life from it. 

“They are pleasant to take and so much 
more convenient to use than any other 
catarrh remedies that I feel I cannot say 
enough in favor of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh 
will be mailed free by addressing F. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., and the tablets 
are sold by all druggists in the United 
States and Canada. 
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Musical Instruments 
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‘ou can obtain special 
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new Lyon & Healy makes. There 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. ‘Ask 
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was very kind to me, so my little hand 
went in more than once. Ice cream? Oh, 
yes, we had ice cream, and I the best time 
I ever had in my life. 


Bub. 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN. 








For some unaccountable reason, Bub was 
more fun that boughten dolls—at least we 
usually played with that much- 
abused creature. He was a cylin- 


drical, haircloth, old-fashioned 
sofa pillow, with a button in the 
middle at each end, and so large 


as to be quite an armful for any- 
one of us children.. We never 
called him anything but Bub, and 
there was only one way in which 
we played with him. 

Opening into the kitchen was a 
closed-in stairway, with a broad 
stair at the foot, and a door at the 
left of the broad-stair, as we went 
up. Instead of a railing at the top, 
there ran along the side a case of 
shelves, two shelves high, facing 
with the board back to the chamber. 
breastwork. 








in, 
This we called the 
At the top of these stairs we would take 


our stand with Bub, and send him bounc- 
ing from the top to the bottom of the stairs. 
Then down one of us would go, to bring 
him back, only to send him again to the 
foot of the stairs, and sometimes casting 
him over the breastwork. 

Hours were spent in this way, tirelessly 
playing with Bub. I do not remember what 


his end was, but well do I remember the 
fun we had with him. 

A Leetle Related—In Cumberland, R I, 
people would say, when asked about re- 
lationship, that they could not now find 
out because John Howard was dead, for 
he could figure out relations to the tenth 


cousin easily. When asked what he was 
thinking about, he would say, “I’m thinking 
*bout my sup-per, ugh,” and add, “I b’lieve 
I’m a leetle related to you.”” However, will 
not someone else consent to tell us who is 
right, N. B. Phelps of Connecticut or I, 
about first cousins’ children? Also, the re- 
lation of children whose mothers are sis- 


ters and whose fathers are first cousins? 
Central, I don’t care about bulldogs, for 
once, while riding in Woonsocket, a large 


yellow bulldog followed, or rather ran, be- 
side me, biting at the rim and tire of my 
front wheel for over a mile. I set my wheel 
up alongside of the curbing and did some 
shopping, but nevertheless he came Over a 
mile and a half of the way home with me. 
I met a friend while with the dog, and he 
told my sister, who works away from home 
about it, so the next time I saw her, she 
asked me why I did not bring my new dog 
along. Chatterbox of Chautauqua, I also 
have swiped apples, and know it to be fun 
sometimes.—[Roda Horserake. 


Cherry Is Wrong—This is my last letter 
to this paper, for I have written six letters 
and none have been printed, the monster 
having eaten them all. I don’t expect this 
letter to get into print, but the Y F BE, you 
know, reads all the letters, so he will read 
this one. The Table was once a children’s 
Table, but now the children’s letters of 
their pets and the little things they have 
to tell are thrown aside to make room for 
the young ladies and gentlemen, who tell 
about their beaux and sweethearts and 
how to part their hair, and how to dress, 
and I wouldn’t take this paper another 
year, if I was taking it.—[Cherry. 

Can the young folks tell us how many 
silks to an ear of corn? The children here 
have just learned that usually there are as 
many threads of silk as there are kernels 
of corn on a cob.—[Auntie. 

Like all the Tablers I open the paper 
from the baek. The girl that milked those 
six cows twice a day likes to milk better 
than I do. I am 12 years old, and live on 
a farm four miles from Granville, O, 
which has one of the best colleges in the 
state. My papa has not taken the paper 
long, but could not do without it now.— 
[Bertha Jones. 

Will you give a schoolma’am a seat at 
your Table, young Tablers? I think Miss 
Idal must be married, or else she is living 
in a land of dreams, for [f havé seen no 





letters from her for a long time. V. W. 
Miller, in what town of the Buckeye state 
do you live? You must have worked when 
school. I 


you were in well remember, 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


when I was a small girl, going to one of 
the neighbors, where there was a puppy in 
the house. While there I took my hat off 
and went out to play with another little 
girl, but when I got ready for my hat, it 
was gone. I hunted and looked everywhere, 
and at last I found it. But, alas! There 
was no trimming to be seen on it, and the 
rim was somewhat chewed. That dog! 
Well, I did not want to kiss it that day. 
Monster, if you eat this, I shall have to 
be a disappointed girl of—[Sixteen. 

My father has charge of the Mammoth 
chestnut grove. We gather a good many 
chestnuts and some very large ones. Some 
measure six inches around them. A good 
many people come from all about to see 
them. I teach a Sunday school class and 
am organist. I am 17 years old and live on 
a farm of 50 acres in New Jersey.—[M. 
Agnes Norcross, 





THE BLACK RED GAME BANTAM. 
A “Black Red Game,’’ do gaze at me; 
Longest of legs have I, said he; 


A body small, 

A reach quite tall, 

Head like a snake, a bright, keen eye, 

A close, hard plumage, and I try 

Stylish to be in all my moves 

And not to tread in time-worn grooves. 

Do I succeed? Well, don’t they sing 

Praises to me and crown me king? 

No other Bantams such prices bring, 

Nor can they ever while ‘I’m in the ring.” 
JOHN G. QUINIUS. 


She: The man I marry must be brave, 
handsome, and intellectual. 
He: How fortunate we met! 








MRS, IDA L. ROSER 


Grand-Niece of Ex-President 
James K. Polk, Writes to 
Mrs. Pinkham Saying: 


‘* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM : —I have been 
married for nearly two years, and so 
far have not been blessed with a child. 
I have, however, suffered with a coms 
plication of female troubles and pain- 
ful menstruation, until very recently. 





— 
MRS. IDA Iu. ROSER. 

‘The value of Lydia. E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound was 
called to my attention by an intimate 
friend, whose life had simply been a 
torture with inflammation and ulcer- 
ation, and a few bottles of your Com- 
= cured her; she can hardly 

elieve it herself to-day, she enjoys 
such blessed health. I took four 
bottles of your Compound and consider 
myself cured. I am once more in fine 
health and spirits; my domestic and 
official duties all seem easy now, for I 
feel so strong I can do three times 
what I used todo. You have a host of 
friends in Denver, and among the best 
count, Yours very gratefully,— Mrs. 
Ipa L. Roser, 326 18th Ave., Denver, 


Col.” — $5000 forfeit if above testimonial is not 
genuine. 


If you are ill, don’t hesitate to 
get abottleof Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound at once, 
and write to Mrs. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Mass., for special advice— 





it is free. 
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“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work* 








will clean anything 


GOLD DUST wu oe voue's 


half the cost of soap and with half the labor. 
Housework is hard work without Gold Dust.” 


TFE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, 








There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button. 
The name Z stamped on 
the back quarantees the quality and 
insures a new button without charge 
in case of accident of any kind. 
Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 


Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J, 























TWO RINGS 


FREE 


and address, no mouey, and we will mail you 12 





ill cure a cough in] day. 
fa‘isidrings pesnantaien N 
rT soak: We backall otsold, 


ul blet: take 
Gas COMFORT MEDICINE CO., Providence. R. 





OU NEVER CAN TELL 

will need medicine. Get our Book, 
16,000 listed 
family remedies, toilet articles, ete. 


Mailed 
amount out of first order. © Inly Mafl Order Drug House in 
the World.”” HELLER CHEMICAL CO., Dept. A  Chfeago, Ill. 














A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful iife. ‘The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative eens in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes, Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House. 
keeping is “different” from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps.: 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is arare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be- 
half of one of the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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For Stamp Photos. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 
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frames for 


This cluster of three tiny 
stamp photos is decorative and dainty, and 
as the cost is almost nothing, and the mak- 





FOR STAMP PHOTOS, 


ing of them but a simple thing, 
may utilize the idea. 

Make from light-weight cardboard, first 
cutting out as desired, then paste a piece of 
clean paper over back, having in this a slit 
through which to slip photo, and fasten it 
down but at edges. Now with scissors 
notch edges all around, and decorate to 
suit the fancy. These are painted in oils 
thinned to imitate water colors. I have 
made very pretty ones with simply a dec- 
oration of pressed violets and very tiny 
ferns, fastened in place by means of a 
touch of mucilage. 

The frames measure about 2% in, and the 
holes were made with a gun-wad cutter. 
Use baby ribbon for the hangers. This lit- 
tle cluster may be fastened to the window 
curtain, to the corner of a large picture 
frame, or merely hung on the wall. 


anyone 





Wide Diamond Lace. 
MISS MAY. 





Ch 95. 

ist row—S c in 6th st, ch 5 s c in next 
6th st, 5 d ec in next 3d st, s c in next 
3d st, ch 5, s c in next 5th, 5 d ec in next 
3d. Repeat alternate shells and loops until 
there are 7 shells, ch 3, turn, 

2d row—Five dc in ist dc, s c in top of 
shell, loop, 2 shells, 2 loops, 2 shells, 2 
loops, shell, loop, shell, 2 loops. 

3d row—Five ch, 3 loops, shell, loop, shell, 


loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, 
shell, loop, shell. 

4th row—Three ch, shell in 1st d c, loop, 
shell, 2 loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, 2 shells, 
loop, shell, 3 loops. 

5th row—Five ch, 4 loops, (shell, loop) 


7 times, 

6th row—Three ch, shell, loop, 2 shells, 2 
loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, 2 shells, loop, shell, 
3 loops. 


7th row—Five ch, 3 loops, (shell, loop) 
8 times. 
8th row—Three ch, shell, loop, shell, 2 


2 shells, 2 loops, 2 shells, 2 
loop, shell, 2 loops. 
row—Five ch, 2 loops, shell, (loop, 
shell) 5 times, 3 loops, shell, loop, shell. 

10th row—Three ch, shell, loop, shell, 4 
loogs, shell, 2 loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, shell, 
loop, shell, 2 loops. 

lith row—Five ch, 3 loops, shell, (loop, 
shell) 4 times, 5 loops, shell, loop, shell. 

12th row—Three ch, shell, loop, shell, 6 
loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, 2 shells, loop, shell, 
3 loops. 

13th row—Five ch, 4 loops, shell, (loop, 
shell) 3 times, 7 loops, shell, loop, shell. 


loops, 
shell, 
9th 


loops, 








BUSY FINGERS 


14th row—Three ch, s c in 1st shell, shell, 
loop, shell, 6 loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, 2 
shells, loop, shell, 3 loops. 

15th row—Five ch, 3 loops, shell, (loop, 
shell) 4 times, 5 loops, shell, loop, shell. 

16th row—Three ch, shell, loop, shell, 4 
loops, shell, 2 loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, shell, 
loop, shell, 2 loops. 

17th row—Five ch, 2 loops, shell, (loop, 
shell) 5 times, 3 loops, shell, loop, shell. 

18th row—Three ch, shell, loop, shell, 2 
loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, 
shell, loop, shell, 2 loops. 

19th row—Five ch, 3 loops, 
shell) 7 times. 

20th row—Three ch, shell, loop, 2 shells, 


shell, (loop, 


2 loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, 2 shells, loop, 
shell, 3 loops. 

2ist row—Five ch, 4 loops, shell, (loop, 
shell) 6 times. 

22a row—Three ch, shell, loop, shell, 2 


loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, 2 shells, loop, shell, 
3 loops. 


23d row—Five ch, 3 loops, shell, (loop, 
shell) 6 times. 
24th row—Three ch, shell, loop, 2 shells, 


2 loops, 2 shells, 2 loops, shell, loop, shell, 
2 loops. 





Chrysanthemum Tie—Cut from a piece 


of white, yellow, or chestnut red cotton or 
muslin, soft and half worn out, a strip 
three inches wide and any length desired. 
Dampen and press, fold and round the cor- 
ners, and cut slashes one-eighth of an inch 
deep all around it. Shake out the lint. 
They will bowknot or tie around in shaggy 
beauty. Make two or three, wear each a 
few days and throw by.—[Bess. 


The Motley Crib Comfort—Cut 10 strips 
4% in wide of Turkey red or cambric goods, 
blue, pink or lemon. These may be of any 
desired length to fit crib. From strips cut 
out disks, about 9 in in circumference. 
They may be 2 in apart all along down 
cloth in a regular row; 14 or more will 
probably be required. Then make selec- 
tions from figured goods, either cretonne 
or French calico or lace materials, that 
give a clean-cut outline of a bird, a wheel, 
a fan, rose or any gay and bright design 
that will catch the eye of the baby. In a 
box of cast-off lingerie can be found many 
pretty things to mix in, a bit of lawn em- 
broidery, or torchon insertion or dainty 
ribbon; cut rounds from these materials 
and baste under open spaces, turn hem and 
make a fancy finish with featherstitch or 








LACE. 


WIDE DIAMOND 


zigzag braid—any color. This is not slow 


and tedious patchwork, but exhilarating. 
Uniting the 10 strips with zigzag braid 
gives a very pretty effect, but inch-wide 


insertion of hamburg or scrim or crochet 
or knitted material can also be fittingly 
used. Place a wadding of soft cotton wool 
upon a strong cheesecloth lining and cover, 
baste all around edges, tie on seams in a 
simple way, that all attention to beauty 
may appear to have been given to disks, 
finish with a bind or double ruffle of same 
material as cover.—[Elizabeth. 





A CURE FOR ASTHMA, 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- 
ness in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vege 
table remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all 
diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases (with 
a record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper. 
W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 











Bronchial Consumption. 


FROM DR. RUBERT HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG 
DISEASES. 

Of the many forms of Bronchitis, the one 
most alarming of all is that in which the 
symptoms closely resemble those of con- 
sumption, and hence called consumptive 
bronchitis, or bronchial consumption. You 
must not, however, understand from its 
name that it is really tuberculous in char- 
acter, or produced by the bacilli which 
cause true consumption. 

In all lung cases I require a portion of 
the expectorated matter coughed up by the 
patient to be brought to me, or sent in a 
small bottle by express, before giving a 
definite opinion of the disease. if, on ex- 
amination, I find the tubercle bacilli pres- 
ent, the case is consumption; and if no 
bacilli—Bronchitis. A large percentage of 
those who die of lung disease, supposed 
to be consumption, are really deaths by 
chronic bronchitis resembling consumption. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred. A lady was brought 
to me in what appeared the last stage of 
consumption. Her physicians had told her 
husband that she could not live a week. 
She had a bad cough, puriform expectora- 
tions, night sweats and was wasted almost 
to skin and bone, Judging by her symp- 
toms and appearance, it was impossible 
not to fear that she had come too late. On 
sounding her chest, however, I was sur- 
prised to find no solidification by tubercles, 
and on examining her sputum a total ab- 
sence of the bacilli. The history, too, of 
her sickness revealed that it had followed 
an attack of whooping cough and grippe. 
So, although her pulse was 120 a minute, 
and so feeble as to be hardly perceptible, 
and the wasting of her body so extreme 
that she could not stand without support, 
I did not hesitate to pronounce the disease 
bronchial, and give it as my opinion that, 
if we could sustain her strength long 
enough for remedies to act, she would be 
saved. She was immediately placed under 
medicated air treatment, with tonics to im- 
part appetite and digestives to help the en- 
teebled stomach to transform nourishments 
into chyle and blood. Within a week she 
showed signs of improvement. Her prog- 
ress was necessarily slow, as the healing 
powers of the body were nearly exhausted 
before the first inhalation was given, but 
she gradually acquired more and more 
strength, and within six weeks was able to 
take short walks in the open air. She re- 
covered perfectly in about six months, and 
is alive and well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a cor- 
rect diagnosis and proper adaptation of the 
treatment to the conditions to be remedied. 


Had the true nature of her disease not 
been discovered just when it was, she 
would have lost her life through wrong 


treatment, and been recorded as another 
death by consumption. 

Every form of bronchitis is curable by 
local antiseptic and healing remedies ap- 
plied directly to the lungs by medicated 
air inhalation, but none of them by stom- 
ach treatment. The stomach is not the 
Part affected. The air tubes and cells of 
the lungs are the seat of every bronchial 
disease, and unless remedies capable of 
changing their bad secretions and healing 


the inflamed tubes are applied to them, 
cure is impossible. 

Readers mentioning the American Agri- 
culturist can obtain Dr. Hunter’s. book, 
“The Lungs and Their Diseases,” ab- 
solutely FREE by addressing Dr. Rob- 


ert Hunter Association, 117 W. 45th Street, 
New York City. 








*““SUPPOSE |! DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more: We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money 
producing power is waning. Get our free 
booklet, “The How and the Why.” It 
brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 














ISE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisement in this journal. 








Another Garden Corner. 


MRS MARY L. HARRISON. 


Mrs G. W. C., your article in the issue 
for June 1 of this paper was better than 
you knew, and all summer I have wanted 
to tell you what it did for one woman that 
was tired of shooing chickens; for I had a 
fewe pansies that biddy was determined to 
cultivate. When I had finished reading 
your article I wondered why I could not 
save my pansies; surely, if you could do 
so much I could do a little. So I filled a 
shuttle with twine, ready for work. Then 
the thought came to me to use some panels 
made of laths, four feet long and two feet 
high, to keep out the small chickens. With 
four panels, a string to tie the corners, and 
two small stakes driven in with a hammer, 
I had 16 square feet that biddy could only 
look at, for she did not know that she could 
fly over my little fence. How I did enjoy 
my small garden! I had other flowers; 
why not have a larger space? So with ax 
and. potato fork I went to work and dug 
up a, tangle of rosebushes, anise and bridal 
wreath, and had a rod square fenced with 
wire netting. 

The man of the ranch drove stakes 
and put up the wire, and I have 
looked at my precious rod of flowers. Later 
in the season I decided to enlarge my gar- 
Gen for next year, and to have in addition 
a few vegetables. So I went. to work and 
now have five square rods, from which I 
carefully removed the sod, in good condi- 
tion to plant next spring. I am also going 
to make a netting. I have often made an- 
tique lace, but it will be netting to fence 
my garden, using the same stitch as for 
the lace. For fear the sod would rot, I 
have piled it up in a mound, concave, on 
the top, four feet high. The ground de- 
scends to the north, a sandy loam. How 





did you terrace, Mrs G. W. C., to keep 
from caving? I have stones, and may be 
could find some old boards. And what 


shall I plant in my mound? Of course it 
will settle by spring. I am not very strong 
and am 66 years old, but in spite of that I 
care for the chickens and the milk of two 
cows. Grandmother is rather timid about 
going among so many young folks, but just 


give me a corner out of the way, and 
maybe I will venture again. 
eel = 
LOVE’S INSPIRING CHORD. 


T’ll tell you this: 
Blossoms a sphere 


Beyond your narrow ken 
whose glories are so rare 


That all the honors won by sword or pen 
Are worthless, vague—beneath compare. 
You need but to touch Love’s inspiring chord, 
And feel the fanning of Hope’s subtle 
breath, 
To learn that life has limitless reward 
hat is not bounded by the change called 
death. 


JAMES D. KIMBALL. 





Strange Requests—They were making 
quite a sale of canned corn at a certain 
store down town. An old man walked in 
one morning, saying, ‘““My wife wants some 
of that there cracked bell corn that was 


busted way back in the. seventies.” He 
finally decided to take the Liberty Bell 
brand of corn. “I want a pair of nose 
clamps,—something a feller can see 
through.” It was sometime before’ the 


clerk decided it was eyeglasses that were 
wanted, and his customer went out with a 
pair astride of his nose. “My mamma 
wants a pair of garlic,’’ said a timid little 
girl, who stood before the counter looking 
nervously up and down the rows of patent 
medicine bottles. ‘‘The baby’s got the colic, 
and mamma wants to give ’em to him.” 
A bottle or paregoric was sent, and noth- 
ing more was heard of the matter.—[F. A. 
H., Washington. 


A Good Recreation—The circles seem to 
be in e sad plight, in a good many cases. 
'Tis true the busy summer has not*much 
leisure for the farmer and his family, but 
winter is coming, slow but sure. Let us 
take up these circles with .renewed vigor, 
and make the arrival of the letters some- 
thing to be looked forward to. We farm- 
ers speak so often of being lonely and 
without recreation. Here is a good form 
of recreation; why not make the most of 
it! We must remember, also, that each 
member has a certain claim to our letter. 
Perhaps the others did not join with the 
thought of giving it up when the novelty 
was worn off, and so I feel we are in duty 
bound to do our best, while we can. And 
besides, we must think of the valuable 
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time which the Editor and our national 
officers are giving so freely to this good 
cause. Let us up, and make these circles 
what they were intended to be,—a ray of 
sunshine sent across the land to many. a 
lonely home. But don’t forget to send a 
cheery sunshine letter yourself, then see 
how soon the warming ray will reflect upon 
you.—[Sally Muggins. 





The Bible ‘“Must’’—I see by your paper 


of Oct 19 that there is only one ‘“‘must’”’ in 
the Bible. In my Bible there are six men- 
tioned besides the one you give: Matt xxiv, 
6; Mark xiv, 49; Heb iv, 6; Heb xiii, 17; 1 
Peter iv, 17; 2 Peter i, 14. I am a schoolboy 
11 years old.—[John C. McNary, Kansas. 

In the issue for Oct 15, Auntie says that 
there is but one ‘‘must”’ in the Bible and 
refers to St John iii, 7. Auntie, please ex- 
amine St John x, 16, also Acts iv, 12, and 1 
Timothy, 3d chapter, it occurs four times. 
[C. N. Jordan, Missouri. 





I am in receipt of a check for $5 from the 


Orange Judd company as payment for 
prize in “Best Times’’ contest. Please ac- 
cept my thanks for the same, which I 


assure you is fully appreciated.—[Mrs A. 
E. C., New York. 

Robert Williams, an aged resident of Bel- 
mont county, Ohio, is the champion dock 
cutter. On his 92d birthday (Sept 18, 1901) 
he took his dock hoe and went out on his 
farm to cut docks. He put some shelled 
corn in his pocket, and for every 100 docks 
cut, transferred a grain to another pocket. 
When he quit, he counted the grains and 
found that he had cut 2780 docks.—{G., 
Ohio. 

Stenographer: Did you go to church last 
night, as you said you were going to? 

Bookkeeper: I didn’t say that I was going 
to church. I said that I was going to wor- 
ship.—[Somerville Journal. 

















The Bullet 


Of the assassin may be more sudden, but 
it is not more sure than the dire punish- 
ment meted out to the man who abuses 
his stomach. No man is stronger than 
his stomach. When the stomach is dis- 
eased the whole body is weakened. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of. digestion and nutrition. It 
cures diseases of other organs when it 
cures the diseases of the stomach, on 
which the several organs depend for 
nutrition and vitality. 

“I would say in regard to your medicines 
that I have been greatly benefited by them,” 
writes Mr. J. S. Bell, of Leando, Van Buren Co., 
Ia. “I was at one time 
as I thought almost 
at death’sdoor. Iwas & 
confined to my house 
and part of the time 
to my bed. I had 
taken gallons of medi- 
cine, but it only fed 
the disease; but I must 
say that ‘Golden Med- 
ical ee has 
cured me, and to-day 
I am stouter than [I 
have been for twenty 
years. I am now forty- 
three years old. Have 
taken in all twenty-nine 
bottles of ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ besides two or 
three dozen vials of Dr. 
Pierce's Pellets, but nowI 
take no medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleage 
ant Pellets cure come 
stipation. 
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If You are Sick 


Let me Know it. 


I wish simply your name and address—no 


money. Tell 
you want. 

I will send with it an order on your drug- 
gist to let you- have 6 bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. He will let you take it for a 
month; then if it succeeds, he will charge 
you $5.50 for it. If it fails, he will send the 
bill to me. He will trust to your honesty, 
leaving the decision to you. 

Such an offer as this could not be made 
on any other remedy. It would bankrupt 
the physician who tried it. But in five 
years I have supplied my Restorative on 
these terms to 550,000 people. My records 
show that 39 out of each 40 paid for it, be- 
cause they were cured. 

This remedy alone strengthens those in- 
side nerves that operate all vital organs. 
It brings *--k the only power that can 
make each organ do its duty. No matter 
how difficult the case, it will permanently 
cure, unless some organic trouble like can- 
cer makes a cure impossible. 

I have spent my lifetime in preparing this 
remedy. I offer now to pay for all you 
take if it fails. I cannot better show my 
faith in it. Won’t you merely write a pos- 
tal to learn if I can help you? 


me which of these six books 


Simply state which | Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
oe ee ‘eh | Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
book you want, and pos eo ; oa wy Kidneys, 
~_ 3 00 o. or Women, 
address Dr. Shoop, Box | Rook No. 5 for Men (sealed), 
542, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, 
by one or two bottles. 


are often cured 
At all druggists. 





ROLLER ORCAN 
$2.95 


Us, and we 
this 







fectly satisfac 
tory,exactly ag 


gan, and eq 
struments seld by others at double the money, return it 
te us and we will return your money, including what you 
paid for expresscharges. Express charges are only 501075 cents. 


THE GEM ROLLER ORGAN frie "Extremely sli 


pr, achildcan operate it; made of especially selected ma- 
terials, given a handsome walnut Anish, decorated in gilt, 
is 16 inches long, 14 inches wide and 9 inches high; weigh 
boxed, 15ibs. Has hard stcel keys, steel gearings, very fin: 
hani hroughout. Operates on the same principle as the 
Guest Swiss Music Boxes. Tho are organ and give 
out a volume of tone as fulland sweet asa big organ, We 
furcish one roll of music FREE with every organ. $2,956 is the 
lowest price ever attempted for a fine roller organ, the greatest 
value ever furnished in a mechanical sical instr 
Over 800 other pepular pieces furnished at 18 cents 
each. Enclose 18 cents for each additional roll. 
ORDER AT ONCE. Write for FREE al 


Music Catalogue. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL 














Special Offe 


+10... ° 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
who pays $1.00 we will send this 
journal toJan, 1903, thus giving the 











numbers for the rest of year free from 








the time the subscription is received. 

A copy of the American Agricul- 
turist Art Calendar for 1902, con- 
taining weather forecasts and five beau- 
tiful reproductions of famous works of 
art, one in colors, is also included with 
each subscription. 

The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other season of the year, 
and we would request you asa favor 
to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

As an inducement for you to getup a 
club we will send our journalone year 

















free on receipt of three new subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each, a copy of the Art 
Calendar being included with each sub- 
scription. 











This is the best time of the year for getting sub- 
scriptions, and we trust you will begin at once an 
—_ canvass of your neighborhood and make 
good use of the above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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No Eggs and Little Milk. 


EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT. 
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Lemon Pie: Mix thoroughly 1 cup sugar, 
2 level tablespoons flour or cornstarch, and 
a pinch of salt. Wet with the juice of 1 
lemon, adding also the grated rind, a small 
lump of butter and a good sprinkling of 
seeded raisins. Pour over the mixture, 
stirring carefully, 1 cup boiling water, and 
when it has boiled up thoroughly, bake in 
two crusts. 

Pumpkin Pie: One cup pumpkin or 
squash, 1 cup milk, % cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon each of cinnamon, allspice and gin- 
ger, a pinch of salt, and in piace of an 
egg, % cup cracker crumbs rolled to a 
flour. 

Poor Folks’ Plum Pudding: One cup flour, 
% cup Indian meal, 1-3 cup molasses, 1 cup 
cold water, % cup each of raisins and 
English currants, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved 
in a little hot water, % teaspoon salt. Put 
into a well-greased pail, cover and set into 
a kettle of boiling water. Boil two and 
one-half hours, taking care that the water 
boils all the time, and is as high in the 
kettle as the pudding is, as it rises in the 
pail. 

Sauce: Mix thoroughly (dry) 1 cup sugar 
and 2 tablespoons flour. Cream in %4 cup 
butter, and pour on 1% cups boiling water. 
Boil up quickly and serve both hot. 

Apple Dumpling, Baked: Line the bot- 
tom of a small pudding dish with sliced 
apple, and with a crust made as follows: 
One pint flour, 1 heaping teaspoon baking 
powder sifted into it, 1 heaping tablespoon 
lard, a little salt and just enough cold wa- 
ter to roll out. 

Apple Dumpling, Boiled: Make the dough 
as above, only using nearly twice the quan- 
tity of baking powder. Roll out thin and 
roll up with a thick layer of sliced apples, 
and if desired a sprinkling of raisins. Put 
into a well-greased pail and boil two hours, 
observing the point mentioned above in re- 
gard to the hight of the water. 

Sauce for Both Dumplings: One cup su- 
gar, 2 tablespoons flour or cornstarch, a lit- 
tle salt, 1 tablespoon butter. Mix sugar and 
flour dry, and pour on 1 pt boiling water. 
Boil up, add the butter, and flavor with 
vanilla, nutmeg or lemon. In case the ap- 
ple bin is empty, use for either dumpling a 
small cup of dried or evaporated apples 
which have just simmered for an hour in 
as little water as possible. They will be 
found very good. 





Delicious Chocolate Cake. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Rub together with a tablespoon % teacup 
butter with 2 teacups sugar, add 2 beaten 
eggs and % teacup milk. Grate a square 
of chocolate and dissolve it in % teacup 
hot coffee, and add this slowly to the but- 
ter, sugar, etc. Sift twice 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder with 2 teacups flour. Stir in, a 
little at a time, and beat well. Lastly, add 
2 teaspoons vanilla. Bake in an oven of 
moderate heat.. 


Icing: Melt a square of chocolate with 
3 tablespoons sugar and 1 of water. Beat 
until smooth, and to a plain frosting. 

——EO 

To Pickle Onions—Missouri Pearl, here 
is a good recipe for pickling onions. Take 
small onions, peel them, scald them in 


strong salt and water, then take them up 
with a skimmer. Strew over the onions a 
whole pepper and white mustard seed, 
then take enough vinegar, boiling hot, to 
cover them, and pour it over them. Put 
in wide-mouthed bottles when cold, and 
cork them close. A tablespoon of sweet 
oil may be put in the bottles before cork- 
ing them.—[L. M. C. 





An Exchange of Recipes—I wish to say 
to Lady Woodsum that I bake a great many 
layer cakes after her recipe which appeared 
a long time ago,.and it is lovely every time. 
And now I would like the Tablers to try my 
recipe for molasses cream cake, which, if 
they follow directions, they will find excel- 
lent. Take 1 egg, well beaten, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, % cup sugar (either brown or white), 
% cup butter melted, % cup boiling water 
with 1 even teaspoon soda dissolved in it; 
then stir in the flour until stiff, just as in 
other layer cakes. Be sure and grease the 
tins well. I most always put the layers ot- 


gether with cream, which is made as fol- 
lows: Put 1 pt milk in a small pail into a 
kettle which has some water in it. 


In a 
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bowl beat 1 egg, add to it 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch mixed with 2 tablespoons milk, and 
when the other milk is hot, stir in this mix- 
ture. Boil until thick, then cool and put in 
2 tablespoons sugar and a little flavoring. 
I enjoy reading the letters very much. I 
am 19 years old, have brown hair and eyes, 
and am glad to say I am a farmer girl. But 
I have lots of work to do and in the sum- 
mer do all the raking of the hay and oats. 
I have a bicycle and love to ride it, but 
have not ridden it much this year.—[A 
“Miss Farmer.”’ 


Pot Roast—Secure the chuck side of an 


edgebone, or the second cut on the neck 
is good for pot roasts; place an iron flatiron 
cricket in the bottom of an iron kettle, put 
your meat on it, and turn over the meat 
boiling water to just cover the cricket. 
Keep just this amount of water in the ket- 
tle, cover the kettle tight, and steam the 
meat four or five hours. Take the meat 
out and lay on a platter, thicken the liquid 
with flour, pour it around the meat, and 
serve. This is the way my grandmother 
and mother made pot roasts, but I like the 
following very much better: Put the meat 
with water into a pan, place another pan 
over it, and bake in the oven for five hours, 
watching that the water does not dry out 
of it. Salt when partly done, in either 
case.—[E. B. 





Pan-American Gems—Take 1 qt sifted 
flour (loosely put in), 1 measure, or 1 tea- 
spoon, each of cream tartar and soda, a lit- 
tle salt; then sift, add sufficient sweet milk 
and water, or water alone, to make a thick 
batter, and drop with a spoon into the gem 
baking pans. The mixing should be done 
with the spoon, and the batter should be 
as thick as can be conveniently stirred. Do 
not mold it, and use no shortening. Be- 
fore mixing, set the gem pan on the stove 
and let it get hot before filling.—[Betsey. 





Thanksgiving Fritters—One pint milk, 
3 eggs (beat yolks and whites separately), 
a pinch of salt. Beat in flour enough to 
make a delicate batter, dip and fry in boil- 
ing lard.—[Elizabeth. 





Apple Butter Time. 


WILL P- SNYDER. 





When the apple’s cheeks are rosy, 
And the grapes blue on the vine, 
There’s a sense of keenest pleasure 
Creeps into this heaft of mine, 

For an odor rich and spicy, 
Floats out from the kitchen door, 

Where the apple butter’s boiling, 
And I think of days of yore. 


As a boy I helped at stirring; 
Took my turn with sister Nell; 

And for pay we got the kettle, 
With its hangings-round of jell. 

Seems to me the kind they make now, 
Don’t taste quite as good to me, 

Maybe ‘cause it isn’t flavored 
With the spice of memory. 

Yet I love to smell its fragrance 
(Makes me think of olden time) 

When the apples’ cheeks are rosy, 
And the grapes blue on the vine, 











It Saves Money, 
Time and Fuel. 


This really wonderful wood burning 
—~¢Al be A a your sitting-room, bed- 
roo olfice from zero to 100 degrees 
above in less time and with less fuet 
than a & other kind of 
> . 8. BOGART of 
Munsey, N. Y., writes: 
Albany Hot Air Stove 
heats my large room, 15x16 
feet, in 10 minutes.” 
Albany Hot Air Heaters 
have polished steel bodies, 
by and bottom draft, beau- 
tifully Nickel Plated Urn, 
Name Plate, Upper Draft 
and Keys, Removable Lin- 
ings, ouble Corrugated 
Bottom, handsome 
Nickeled Foot Rails. 
To introduce this 
Albany Heater in 
your town we will 
















of Mississippi River. 

— — — 

or tfnel exce coal. 
Stands 44 inches high; body 24 inches high. My Special 
introductory price is $7.60 freight paid; Embossed 
white metal stove board sent with heater for 50c extra. 
Money will be refunded if heater is not satisfactory. 


Cc. E. MORRISON, 


Box 138, Albany, N. Y. 












Joseph Horne Co, 


A CREAT OFFER OF DRESS 
COODS at 50c A YARD. 











Never in the 52 years that we have meee 
store did we make a better offering than the 
one that follows. It is a fine thing to be 
able to choose material for a dress from a list 
ef fabrics like the following for the half of a 
dollar a yard. 
3,000 YARDS 
All-Wool Cheviot, 
All-Wool Henrietta, t ( 
All-Wool Granite, . ’ 
All-Wool Whipcord, ———= 
All-Wool Venetian, 
All-Wool Armure, 
Choice of either or all. 
About every color that women care for 
—not in every line—but taking the lines 
together you can get your color. ; 
amples if you request; but we think the 
best plan is to order at once and not wait 
until you examine samples. This is a case 
where time is money—to you. 
Joseph Horne Co. 
Dept. B. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
& 
mm BISHOP (¢rand Ropiae) 
You get the Latest Styles, 
est Quality and Save One-Third. Keep it 
in your home five days. Examine it critically. If 
no rfectly satisfied and you have not SAVED 
MONEY, you return the goods at our ¢ nse 
and your money will be refunded. 
o. 961 Morris Chair. 
rter sa wed Golden Oak or birch, 
ogany Finish. Frame is nicely 
carved, has massive front posts and 
broad arms, a row of hand turned 
spindles are piaced on either side 
beneath arms. Reversible cush- 
ions filled with moss 
quality of five colored 
velour (samples on re- 


quest.) Has Full Sprin 
seat. Solid brace ro 


‘ casters. Height of back, 

27 in.; width between 

$ arms, 20 in.; depth of 
7 seat, 20 in. Send for our 

e 5 large catalog,showing 


Our 


Price, 
° everything in the fur- 
Retails for $15. diture line. It’s FREE. 


We Prepay the Freight 
to all points east of the Mississippi river and north of 
Tennessee,and allow freight that far to points beyond. 
ke all risk of damge in shipping. 


We ta 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
and we wilishowyou 

a ay ure how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, weg ‘tee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO.  BoxS&G, Detroit, Mich. 


—— 





7 
Send us your accrese 








CAN YOU READ MUSIC ? If not, the Music Marking 
and Reading Iastrument will read it for you, besides provin 
itself better than $10 worth of musi¢ lessons. Mailed on receipt o: 
$1,or for full information send one dime for the instructor. Circu- 
lar on application. J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 East l4th 
St., New York City. (Kindergarten and School Supplies. Est.1855.) 
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Sigents rd 
[ee | Wan ted 


» We desire to secure a number of goo e 
pfor the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” in the 
states of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and_the 
, South and Pennsylvania on SALARY end EX- 
PENSES. Good pay to the right men. em 
en 


ee 





S888 8 8 eee ee 
 wseeeertretrte 


Prients of the respective states preferred. 
" Papplying, state experience. 

5 ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
4 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
al 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





8484 — Lad ies’ 
qd § 


Five-Gore kirt 

Rites Fws 8482 — Misses’ 
Flounces, 22, 24, Shirt Waist with 
26, 28, 30 and %2- Yoke. 12, 14 and 
inch waist. 16 years. 





Ladies’ House 
Gown, consisting 
of Ladies’ Shirt 
Waist with Yoke 
No 8472 and 
Ladies’ Nine- 
Gored Skirt with 
Fan Back No 8133. 
—Waist, 32-42 





inches bust meas- 8474 — Boys 
ure. Skirt, 22-34 Norfolk Suit. 4, 
inches waist 6, 8 10 and 12 
measure. years. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern 
Department, 





Squire Lee’s Red-Headed Girl. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE- 





In school she was known as a romp and a 
teage, 
As the homeliest girl in our class. 
Her hair hung in braids half the way to her 
knees 
A well- combed though- fiery mas 
Her round cheeks were speckled “ee spotted 
with brown 
From her chin to each brick-colored curl; 
And —_ pointed her out to each stranger in 
to 
As “Squire Lee’s red-headed girl.’’ 
She studied auite hard in the schoolroom, and 
assed 
Each term, of her class at the head; 
And when she in time graduated at last, 
She carried the honors, ’tis said. 
The essay she read was a marvel of grace 
That put critic-minds in a whi 
And wisdom sat well on the frecklesome face 
Of Squire Lee’s red-headed girl. 


In a late magazine I’ve been reading to-day, 
I see that they mention by name 
An American girl who, in Paris, they say, 
Has painted her pathway to fame. 
The “distinguished Miss Lee, whose last pic- 
ture has stirred 
The stream of French art in a swirl,’ 
Is the ‘“‘auburn-haired beauty’’ to whom I’ve 
referred 
As Squire Lee’s red-headed girl! 





Farmer Gray: Did you hear the loons 
last night, Miss Citybred? 

Miss Citybred—Were those loons? Why, 
I thought it was some college boys giving 
their college cry! 


time 


Saves time and 
hard work on 
everything that’s 
chopped; and helps 
make housework 
a pleasure. 


Enterprise 


chops anything—meats, vegetables, 
easily cleaned, and can’t rust. 
35 Styles and sizes—hand and power. 


ing and department stores. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


No. 5, 


Meat & 
Food 


money 


The greatest kitchen 
economy. Saves 
food from waste 
and makes dainty 
dishes easy. 


$2.00. 


Chopper 


fish, or fruit. Simple, strong, 


Any one can use it. 


Sold at hardware, housefurnish- 


4 cents brings “Enterprising Housekeeper”—200 receipta, 
THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., Philadeiphia, Pa., U. S. A. 














a 


ddress, 


bright colors that will not fade. 
the delight which any child will feel in possessing 

will give these four beautiful dolls absolutely free for ag - A only a 
boxes of our Laxative Stomach Tablets at 25 cents a box. W 

and we will send the Tablets by mail post, 
ence 4.2 and we will se 


Premium Dept. 50 L , 


FAMILY ¢ OF DOLLS 


f course every little girl 


Dall, but how delighted + a 
be with a whole family of Dolls with 
which to “play house,” a aan 
Boy and Girl Dolls nese Be 
there is a Grandpa and a 


Doll, Grandpa in full 

| costume of the olden time. 

the small ones 15 inches. They ra rosy 

that will not break, eyes tha’ 
ressed in 


= uniform, and Grandma in the dainty 
large dolls are pe two feet high, 

cheeks, beautiful hair, heads 

t will not fall &. and are handsomely 
Words can never -e 


d, When sold fa} us the 
you the of four dolls at onca 


NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 











A Rare Chance 


m BOYS 


THE 
We want an active, enterprisin 











boy in 


every city and town to sell our Illustrated 


Monthly, 


Good Housekeeping 


Unlike any other periodical, and best and fastest \ 
selling magazine of its kind. Boys are coining money, 


and you can do equally as well. 
ticulars address 


For terms and par- 





NEW YORK 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY \é ny 
a \ Xs \ as 














UY MEDICINE BY MAIL 


the World.” Our large and handsome Iilus- 
Drug Beok contains a list of 15,000 


| 
Weare “The Only Mafl Order Drug Housein 
} 


drugs, medicines, famiiy remedie k 
& ple 


room ne ties, trusses, ag ex 
oils, paints, ete. 1500 illustrations. 


e send it for 











Ateetately eured, Nevertoreturn. 


A Boon to snfferers. Ee like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 


ees D’-E.M.B6tot, Box rae Augusta,Me. i 


THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HizEs. How to My ey and use 


ice. A complete, practical treatise for 13 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat ers, cold 
storers, and all intereste houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Inclu many 


recipes for iced ‘dishes ona beverages. ‘The book is illus- 
trated ey of the tools and machinery — in eu — 
and storing ice, and the Sitecons forms of ice houses an 

cold storage buildings, 122 pp., ill, 1émo. Cloth, $0, 


onntsia f of this and man other 
“ANGE JUDD OO. 52 Lafayette Pi. Now Fork. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








FURNISH 
YOUR 


HOME 


FREE 








= Rockers and For the! ony 
Chairs. 





“100 Pies 1 Dinner 


Parlor and L: i roto 


No Money Required. ,.”; wnagods and > 
Bet, This paper, First Net, Bank orany Express companyin Chicago Grofts & Reed, Cept. A 842-050 Austia Ave., @hieage. 





Rogers’ 1847 


ee 
ay CROFTS & REED'S PLAN: 


We ask no money in a We send 
sortment of fine soaps umery, flavor- 
extracts, tollet preparations, of our 
own manufacture, fully guaranteed. You 
—— pow] them to your Mpg and neighbors 
tniv and get your choice of hundreds of prem- 
Knives catalogue shows 


and Forks and other fumsfree. Send for 


Silverware. 


onus 
ing premium furniture, silver ware, 
watches,musical instruments,dress 


Write to-dey See furs, and hundreds of others. All 
Og. firzt-c: 


beautiful cata 


guaranteed lass and exactly as represented, 































Se oe, ne ee at 














ADVERTISEMENTS 







Att the House that Ward Built 


Business is brisk. Fall orders are coming in heavy and 
Have you given any thought yet to your 
Holiday purchases? | We want our patrons to “come early 
*’ We can take care of everybody nicely, 
but why wait until the last moment. Look over our catalogue 
now and see what you'll need in the next 30 days. Youcan 
save 30 to 50 per cent by ordering all your supplies of us. 

If you haven’t our catalogue and don’t know how to get it, ask your 
If he doesn’t know try the next. Something is 
wrong in your community if you can’t find out without asking more 
than three people. 
DO YOU NEED GROCERIES, HARDWARE OR DRY GOODS NOW? 


Christmas goods can be shipped at the same time, thus saving 
Order blanks or any information desired 

















everybody is busy. 


and avoid the rush.’ 


nearest neighbor. 


fre ight charges. 
wil 


be promptly sent free of charge. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Avenue and Madison Street 
Chicago 
The House That Tells the Truth and Sticks to It 


Address 


| 














WINCHESTER 


«, FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN, SHELLS 
New Rival” —Leader”’ 






“Repeater” 














with Smokeless. 


F you are looking for reliable shotgun am- 
munition, the kind that shoots where you 
point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 
Loaded Shotgun Shells: “New Rival,” loaded with 
Black powder; “Leader” and “Repeater,” 
Insist upon having Winchester 
Factory Loaded Shells, and accept no others. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM 







loaded 
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er, and with less expense than any 
other plow made. Cuts any size cake and 
depth, Pays for itself in two yey For Eastern States we ship 
direct from Albany, N.Y. eatalogue and prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you ben goed rebuilt ma- 





™ chinery at bargai write for 
our atalogue:} NO, 236 Wecarry 
a engine: s (es ————— 
4 steam s - ), bo ~~ eee 
and Le a ay in 
CHICA RECKING co, 
Sts.. Chicago. 








AnELASTIC Elastic 


is not more satisfactory than Elastic Page Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Agricultural Books 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 


Send to ORANGE JUDD 


STRONGEST 
jFENGE! maocrn 
a MR — 












We ask attention to our 
P Corn Shellers with im- 
proved Separators. Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 
Send for circulars. 
BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120,Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











VIRGINIA FARMS 


AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


We have for sale any number of farms in 
Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 
stock raising and general farming purposes; 
acreage ranging from 25 to 1500; prices ranging 
from $600 to $60,000. In many cases the build- 
ings are worth more than the price asked for 
entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 
LIGGETT & GOEHRING, 417 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





COMPANY, Chicago or 





A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 











ASPARAGUS 


Its’ Culture for Home Use and 
for Market 
By F. M. HEXAMER 
A practical treatise on the. plantina, cultivating, har- 


vesting, marketing and preserving of Asparagus, 
with notes on its history and botany 








While most works on vegetable growing treat 
briefly on asparagus culture, this is the first book 
published in America which is exclusively devoted to 
this subject. All are agreed that there is no more 
delicious vegetable ~- properly rE; and pre- 
pared asparagus. Yet it is but rarely found in our 
gardens, owing principally to the erroneous idea 
that its planting and after fpeneqement are expen- 
sive and require special skill and knowledge. To 
disprove these fallacies, and to impart reliable and 
rational information on the ~ and simplified 
modern methods of raising this peerless gem of 
the garden, is the principal object of this work. In 
successive chapters the author treats ae, on 
the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, plantin cultiva- 





tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, pack ng. mar- 
keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungus 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspara- 
gus culture, special emphasis wr y ven to increase 
the importance of asparagus as arm and money 
crop.. As no garden is complete without an aspara- 
gus bed, so is no gardener’s or farmer’s library 
— seed without this interesting and instructive 


Handsomely illustrated, 5 by 7 inches, 170 pages, 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ltl. 











When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





